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Chapter Nine 
The deciding game 


R. BRYANT smiled ruefully. 

“IT can dispose of your ar- 

gument but not of your 
mulishness, and it’s you that have to 
decide the matter. Nevertheless, I’m 
going to ask you to keep on with 
the team till you’ve settled which is 
better, your team or the freshmen. 
We teachers will try to be deaf to 
Lee-ward when you recite below 
your best.” 

Jimmy wondered at the eagerness 
with which he listened to his section 
officer. How could he refuse a direct 
request of one of the faculty? He 
could not, and that was the reason 
he gave himself for surrendering for 
another short period; but of course 
the real reason sang aloud in his 
heart. There it was, his team, glad 
and eager to be under him again. His 
creation it was, mettlesome and un- 
ruly but tractable to his teaching. 
From different species of the human 
race came his men, hostile at first, one 
and a team now. 

The deciding game with the fresh- 
men could not be played for three 
weeks. At the end of that time both 
teams were aquiver for the contest. On 
the afternoon of the game the galleries 
of the running track held every one of 
the hundreds of freshmen of Lincoln 
High School. 

Both the Goldman and the Ginelli 
followers had long ago lost track of 
their war. How could they pick out 
either Ginelli or Goldman for exclusive 
cheering when both Ginelli and Gold- 
man were racing down the basket-ball 
court toward a common goal, with the 
ball shooting like lightning from one 
to the other? Both camps therefore 
cheered the team on which their cham- 
pions played. But the freshman team 
represented them too. In the confusion 
of loyalties the boys in the galleries 
found one common cause, the class of 
1925. Regardless of grouping, they 
scrambled for places along the rails, 
and the “bloodthirsty veterans” of the 
battle that Jimmy had precipitated on 
his first day of school now jostled one 
another for points of vantage. 

The whole freshman class cheered 
the freshman team when it trotted out 
to play. And the same throats made a 
resounding din when the All Ameri- 
cans came out. Mr. Bryant grinned 
amiably at the galleries and then at 
the ten tense boys who were crouching 
for the ball, which he held in his hands. 

His whistle, the rising ball, the leap 
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ORAWN BY HANSON BOOTH 
A horde of freshmen, . . . yelling, cheering and singing, wound zigzag 
in a@ procession 


WORKING THROUGH 
AT LINCOIN HIGH 
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of play and a long rolling cheer started the 
liveliest twenty minutes in the history of the 
class of 1925. Collier and Jimmy at centre, 
both tall and lithe, leaped for the ball and 
touched it with the tips of their fingers. Light 
as a bubble it soared again and flew into 
the heart of the game with Coogan, Gordon, 
Goldman and Bannister closing in on it. 
Coogan’s long arm thrust the ball out toward 
Goldman, who without looking threw to 
where he thought Ginelli would be. Ginelli 
was there and with the same sweep of his 
arms caught the ball and passed it diagonally 
across to Jimmy, who was already far down 
the court. For a precious instant he took 
aim; then he threw. The ball passed a bare 
inch from the eager fingers of Bannister and 
Marks at guard and as if it were alive struck 
the rim of the basket, leaped into the air 
and dropped through for a goal. 

; “Ye-a-y, boy! O boy!” shrieked the whole 
class, 

For the play had been such a beautiful 
piece of teamwork that it had thrilled the 
crowd, who had seen the same boys play as 
individuals in the first game with the fresh- 
men. And the boy who shot the goal was the 


boy who had wrought the change. As Collier 
trotted back to centre he exchanged glances 
with his team mates. “We’ve got a team 
against us now!” his eyes flashed. 

Again the whistle shrilled, and the centres 
leaped for the ball. Instead of trying to get 
it, however, Collier let Jimmy slap it for- 
ward. It fell into Collier’s hands and zig- 
zagged through Jimmy’s team always a frac- 
tion of an inch from eager fingers. The fresh- 
men were now showing that they also were 
a team! Back and forth, over and across, the 
ball hurtled through narrow gaps as it 
worked toward the All Americans’ basket. 
One try for goal failed. But before the ball 
touched the ground Bannister had leaped 
and met it. 

His finger tips in impact with the buoyant 
sphere sent it up again. At an acute angle it 
hit the backboard, caromed into the net and 
sent madness rampant in the galleries! 

Both teams quivered with eagerness as 
they waited for Mr. Bryant to toss the ball 
up again. They knew the tussle that was 
ahead. Team for team they were evenly 
matched. It was no longer individuals that 
counted. But Collier, clever tactician, had 
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studied the boys on Jimmy’s side 
and knew the weaknesses that Jim- 
my had labored to banish. “Play 
Ginelli!” he signaled to Bannister. 

At the whistle’s shriek Bannister 
pressed close to Ginelli and stayed 
close. In vain Ginelli ducked and 
darted and feinted to get free. Ban- 
nister was always there and was 
more intent on him than on the ball. 

Ginelli bounded for it in a play 
that reached him, but Bannister’s 
long arm spoiled the throw. Ginelli 
got a chance at goal, but Bannister 
was content merely to block the shot. 
In a fury of effort Ginelli shook him- 
self free for an instant, but the play 
was not in his direction. A snarl of 
temper broke from the harassed boy. 
The play leaped all round him like 
straws in a whirlwind, but the mad- 
dening Bannister was always there 
to keep him out. 

A red mist of rage feaped up in 
Ginelli’s soul. He wanted to seize 
Bannister by the throat and end the 
torment. But Jimmy, shooting by him 
at that instant, was like a warning 

cry: “TheyYe playing to get you! 
Keep your head !” 

With a grin Ginelli checked his fury. 
Bannister saw the grin and knew that 
he should have to outplay Ginelli if he 
would best him. With that he leaped 
for the ball and left Ginelli free at last 
—and the aggressor. A moment later 
Ginelli, scudding like the wind, was 
dribbling the ball with his team mates 
in a drive on the enemy’s goal. 

“Ataboy !” Jimmy yelled. “Shoot!” 

A quick pass, another, and Ginelli 
shot and missed. But instead of “dy- 
ing” he leaped like a cat at the de- 
scending ball and slapped it to York, 
who passed it to Coogan—and in it 
went. 

“We-e-eow!” shrieked Ginelli’s for- 
mer troops. But as they were scattered 
among the hundreds of freshmen every 
one of whom was yelling as loud as 
they, there seemed to be little partisan 
spirit in the cry. 

“Freshman 2, All Americans 4,” read 
the score board. 

Collier caught the attention of his 
team mates. “Pen Coogan in!” his 
eyes flashed. 

Coogan, who was pitted against an 
eager player, Marks, had had all that 
he could do to elude his opponent. 
Now he found himself hemmed in by 
the boy whenever the play came his 
way. It was like fighting against an 
habitual clincher. His Irish ire rose. 
Vividly the joy of flailing elbow and 
fist came before him; his right hand 
clenched and drew back for a smash. 
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But as if something had caught at it Coogan 
checked the blow. The effort cost his team 
dear. At that instant Marks caught the ball 
and, unhampered by Coogan, leaped into the 
air beneath the All Americans’ goal. 

“ *Ray, Marks!” the galleries yelled. “Fresh- 
man 4, All Americans 4,” said the score 
board. But Jimmy had seen the incident, and 
in his shining look Coogan found reward. 

Now the two teams, lightning-swift as the 
play was, were at a stubborn tug of war; 
the ball seldom had free flight. The moment 
the brown of leather flashed free, from two 
to four boys seized it. Whistle after whistle 
sounded for clinches. But no sooner was the 
ball tossed than it was again in a close strug- 
gle between two players. J 

“Snap out of it!” pleaded the galleries. 
“Break the tie!” 

Suddenly the freshmen “snapped out of 
it.’ With an inexplicable burst of speed they 
whipped out of the ruck, burst through and, 
untrammeled, shot the ball into the All 
Americans’ basket once and almost imme- 
diately afterwards again. And just then the 
whistle went to Mr. Bryant’s lips for the end 
of the first half. 

“Freshmen 8, All Americans 4,” read the 
score board, and the galleries cheered. 

“Coogie—Tony—bunch! You're great!” 
Jimmy panted in the rest period. 

“Great nothing!’ Ginelli replied gloomily. 
“Look at the score!” 

“What could be sweeter?” Coogan licked 
his lips. “Now we’ve got to play!” 

“Got to be offensive, but not nasty,” Jim- 
my said and grinned. 

To the offensive therefore the All Amer- 
icans passed with the sound of the whistle. 
The freshmen, wishing to play on the weak- 
nesses that they knew existed in their op- 
ponents, found that they had no time for 
experiments. Several moves of the All Amer- 
icans puzzled them and threw them out” of 
stride—just as Goldman, who had invented 
them, had designed. Before the freshmen 
could hit their pace again the ball was at 
their basket and York was deliberately 
shooting a goal. 

Laughter and good-natured hoots from the 
galleries spurred the freshmen on, and they 
tightened. Not a boy of the All Americans 
made a pass without a freshman’s spoiling it. 
Not a throw went clean. Faster than leaves 
in a whirlwind went the play, but tight 
together clung the two teams. The galleries 
were silent with suspense. 

Then somewhere in his fighting soul 
Coogan found new clean rage. When next 
the ball met his hands he whirled like a 
propeller and twisted out of the tangle. His 
team mates, stung with his madness, also 
fore themselves loose. The ball touched Jim- 
my, York, Goldman, Jimmy again and then 
Coogan; it bounded to the freshman basket, 
hit the rim and, soaring sharply, struck the 
backboard—and dropped through. 

In the pandemonium that broke Mr. Bry- 
ant could be seen holding up two fingers. 
Two minutes to play with the score a tie 
and the teams as even as the pans of a scale! 

Now the galleries were in constant cry. 
Every one of the ten leaping, bounding, fly- 
ing boys in the arena was putting up his 
last bit of reserve force. Again the two teams 
flew to grips. Again the galleries implored 
them to break the tie. Again young hearts on 
both fives seemed about to burst with the 
effort to win. And again the miracle oc- 
curred; there was one more burst of speed 
beyond the seeming last. 

It would be Jimmy’s last minute of play, 
he thought. No more play, no more basket 
ball for him! Let it be a glorious last minute 
of parting from the play he loved! Hurtling 
high into the air for a ball tossed from a 
deadlock, he caught it and tore out of a 
clinch. With a grunt of fury he smashed the 
ball to Goldman, who with two swings to 
right and left cleared a way for himself as 
if he were trying for a goal. His opponent 
played him and was fooled. Jimmy and 
little York were running like streaks down 
the court and reached the goal abreast; then 
the ball was in Jimmy’s hands. His last 
moment! To end with a winning throw, 
how good to remember! 

But York was there too, little York, pa- 
tient, doggedly playing the game. Whisking 
the ball to him, Jimmy blocked York’s man 
while the little Englishman shot the goal. 
Jimmy could not see the play, but his ears 
told him what had happened. The sound of 
the whistle was drowned in the universal 
crescendo of shrieks and cheering. The All 
Americans had won by a hairbreadth! 

What followed, tumultuous and confused 
as Jimmy’s impression of events was, he 
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would never forget. His team mates threw 
him to their shoulders. A horde of freshmen, 
pouring down to the main floor, formed a 
monster snake and, yelling, cheering and 
singing, wound zigzag in a procession to the 
shower rooms. But the All Americans were 
intercepted and were made to pose and be 
photographed for the Lincoln Leader. 

Mr. Bryant and Collier approached Jimmy 
as he was dressing, and the teacher pressed 
his shoulder in congratulation. “Why aren’t 
you content with solving problems, old 
man?” Mr. Bryant said, smiling. ‘““Here we 
had a freshman team all nicely started. Then 
you come along and upset it all.” 

“What do you mean?” Jimmy asked. 

“Why, your chaps are all freshmen,” Collier 
replied pluckily. “And if you lick my team, 
that gives you fellows the better title to 
being the freshman team.” 

Jimmy was startled. Then he shook his 
head and smiled wryly. “I’m afraid it’s none 
of my funeral. I’m through with basket ball 
and—the like. I can only say that you, Col- 
lier, are the one and only captain our class 
should have for basket ball.” 

Collier blushed.. “Mighty good of you to 
say it. But it doesn’t seem in the least fair, 
your having to stop playing!” 

Jimmy grinned up at them, but for the 
life of him could not speak a word. 

“We'll get him back into the game yet!” 
Mr. Bryant said cheerily. 

Cal Simonton, a senior, an Arista boy and 
editor of the Lincoln Leader, came up to 
Jimmy. “I hear you used to work on the 
Clarion, Lee. Did you learn to run a type- 
writer there?” 

“Sure thing!”* Jimmy replied and flushed. 

“Well, you beat it to the Leader office and 
run off five hundred words ‘By Capt. James 
Melville Lee of the All Americans’ on how 
you did the whole stunt. Jump!” 

Jimmy jumped figuratively and literally. 
To write for publication! To write for print! 
He felt his heart swelling to suffocation as 
he sat down at Simonton’s machine and 
timidly touched the keys. 

Simply, modestly, but with wonderful ease, 
Jimmy wrote the story of the rise of the All 
Americans. When he had finished it, how- 
ever, it seemed to him horribly inadequate. 

One more thrill came to him when in a 
few days the Lincoln Leader came out with 
his account printed in what seemed to him 
the blackest type he had ever seen; and 
there was a photograph of the team, and his 
own name was shamelessly blazoned as the 
author both of the story and of the enter- 
prise. 

But it was the last thrill that Jimmy 
was to know as he went into retirement. 
Even Mr. Bryant did not urge him any 
longer to sacrifice studies for sport or even 
for social service, as Mr. Bryant had told 
Jimmy his work with the All Americans must 
be regarded. Mid-term examinations were ap- 
proaching. The lessons that Jimmy had been 
unable to study on the days when the team 
had practiced had to be made up. The morn- 
ing and afternoon newspaper routes that 
brought a living for Jimmy and the Major 
were growing and took more time to serve. 

Again Jimmy went back to the dull routine 
of early rising, distributing newspapers, class- 
rooms, distributing newspapers again, lessons 
and sleep. All round him youth played and 
enjoyed life. The football season with its 
dramatic clashes in the glowing autumn 
weather came and tormented him with the 
thought of the spectacle that he could never 
leave his work to enjoy. The All Americans, 
now the freshman team under Collier’s lead- 
ership, were playing other high schools and 
were winning laurels. Indoor track meets 
came and went. Jimmy was busy serving 
newspaper routes. The Glee Club, the Dra- 
matic Club, the Minstrel Show men, gave 
concerts and entertainments. And Jimmy had 
to stay at home and do lessons and go to bed 
early. 

Other high schools, Mr. Bryant told him, 
faced with a similar problem of the clash of 
clans among newcomers, had copied the Lin- 
coln High and had formed All Americans’ 
teams. But Jimmy could not get away to 
see the games. He had hewn the timbers for 
a gallant ship, had laid the keel and launched 
it, and now it rode the waters with flags 
flying for a holiday. On board the voyagers 
were making merry; on shore a multitude 
were cheering the happy spectacle. Only the 
builder was not there. 

Even Mr. Bryant seemed to have lost some 
of his interest in Jimmy. Nervous and de- 
pressed, the boy began to feel a bitter hope- 
lessness. What was it all for, this drab round 
of days and nights? Merely to pass _ his 


examinations; that was the answer. And then 
what? More years of dogged study and 
monotonous labor to keep him and the Ma- 
jor from eating the bread of charity! 

Like a squirrel in a revolving cage Jimmy 
frantically sought escape. But he could not 
escape the prisonlike monotony of it. “Stay 
in school as long as you possibly can.” 

“How long is ‘possible,’ mother?” Jimmy’s 
spirit pleaded. “How long must I bear it? 
How long must I stay out of everything?” 

For with the cruel irony that life can as- 
sume school, which only a few months be- 
fore he had despised, now haunted him with 
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HE south shore interurban car that runs 

out through the dunes of northern Indi- 

ana paused briefly beside a little station 
that was no more than a solitary three-sided 
box, and four girls climbed off. The old con- 
ductor looked back to watch them as they 
took the trail across the frozen marsh, and 
they waved back companionably until he had 
jounced out of sight. 

“T warrant he’s telling the other passengers 
all about us now,” said the girl in the old 
red sweater and serge knickerbockers. “In the 
two years we’ve been coming out here week- 
ends we’ve usually come on his car.” 

“Aha! That is why you brought your new 
medicine case, is it, Ruth?” Janet said teas- 
ingly. “You wanted to show it to him!” 

“Always a good thing to have it along,” 
Dr. Ruth maintained sturdily. “Trouble with 
you, my child, is that you’re envious. You’re 
mere medical students, you and Anna, and 
Emily there is just an under- 
graduate. Whereas I’m a real 
M.D., licensed to give you 
good advice and take care of 

ou!” 

“Listen to her!” Janet laughed 
back. “I wouldn’t carry another 
thing over these dunes, not if 
it were a medicine case set in 
diamonds! I’m loaded to the 
guards now. Hear the cans rat- 
tle! I do wish it were safe to 
leave a supply of blankets and food at the 
camp. It’s a nuisance always to carry them 
back and forth. Let’s rest a minute.” 

The other girls, similarly loaded with blan- 
ket roll and knapsack, were glad to pause on 
the crest of the great dune and look back at 
the brilliant winter sunset beyond the marsh 
that they had just crossed. Every time they 
came down to their little camp away from 
the smoky city and the hard work of the 
medical school they loved more and more 
this strange dune country rolling back from 
Lake Michigan in high sand waves that were 
sometimes captured and held firm by scrubby 
woods and sometimes by nothing at all. 

“Come along, girls,’ Dr. Ruth said pres- 
ently. “Emily, tear yourself away! You can 
see that sunset just as well from the top of 
the next dune.” 

Emily, who was tall and picturesque in her 
well-cut suit and gay cap, smiled and led 
the way down into the valley. Shadowed by 
ae on either side, it was already in twi- 

ight. 

“What’s that little shack?” Dr. Ruth in- 
quired, peering through the oak leaves to a 
lighted window. “I never saw that before.” 
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desire. All round him was pleasant life; ‘it 
tormented him with its nearness and sweet- 
ness. Easier a hundred times to be out of it 
altogether! But, no, he must stay and hun- 
ger. Then one morning immediately after 
he had passed the mid-term examinations he 
broke from his squirrel cage. His face was 
gaunt with past struggle but was calm with 
decision. He walked to Mr. Bryant’s desk 
and laid his neatly-covered schoolbooks on 
it. “I’m leaving, sir,” he said, and his voice 
was a little high. “I can’t stand this any 
longer. I’m leaving to go to work somewhere.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE DUNES 
Marjorie Hill Allee 


“You haven’t been here since August, have 
you? We found it plumped down here all of 
a sudden,” said Anna. 

“Summer camp? I don’t think much of its 
looks.” 

“No; some one lives there.” 

“T didn’t know anyone lived here all the 
time.” 

“Thank goodness, not many do. It’s the 
only house I know of within two miles. I’ve 
never happened to see any of the people ex- 
cept the boy. He comes over and inspects us 
from a distance nearly every time we come 
out. There he is now. Hello, sonny !” 

A small boy, bareheaded and ragged-kneed, 
who had come upon them in the path dodged 
and scuttled off through the blueberry bushes 
and did not stop until he was inside the little 
house. 

Emily dropped back by Ruth. “Did you 
see what that boy had in his hands?” she 
whispered. : 

“No, I didn’t. Look there; they have a 
pig! Maybe he was bringing acorns to it.” 

Emily looked dubious. “How do you stand 
patients like that boy, Ruth, dirty and no- 
account? I know you have lots of them at 
the dispensary.” 

“Why, I like folks, any kind, dirty or 
clean,” Dr. Ruth answered with some amuse- 
ment. “So will you when you’ve had more 
experience. Else how do you expect to be a 
good physician ?” 

“T don’t want to like everybody,” the 
younger girl replied, “only clean, decent peo- 
ple. I think I'll go in for laboratory tests and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, well, if you like bacteria better than 
people!” Dr. Ruth was scornful. “But there 
is something fine and interesting in every 
person, and no one sees so much of it as a 
doctor.” 

“Let her alone, Ruth; she’ll outgrow it,” 
said Janet. “You ought to see her laboratory 
drawings; they’re marvels!” 

“But I don’t intend to out- 
grow it,” Emily persisted. 

But no one was listening. 
They had reached the top of 
the last dune, and a stone’s 
throw away were the low eaves 
of Camp Medico, looking out 
from its sheltering clump of 
evergreens over Lake Michigan 
a hundred feet below. 

Janet and Anna raced down 
the sliding sand to the narrow 
beach to gather driftwood; Ruth unlocked 
the door of the long one-room cottage and 
helped Emily to find a pail to carry up water 
from their pump. 

The driftwood was blazing in the fireplace 
before Emily brought back her pail of water. 
“What was I so long about? The pump’s 
broken. I had to wade out into the lake to 
get this water. There’s an inch of sand in the 
bottom of the pail too.” 

“Now who had the nerve to break our 
pump ?” 

“As if I knew! Some beach party, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Well, I wish they’d pay the repair bill,” 
lamented Janet. 

“Well, maybe they didn’t mean to break 
it,” Emily conceded. “But the thing that 
makes me really mad is my Indian!” 

“Your Indian!” . 

“My nice weather-vane Indian sitting in 
his canoe. Hadn’t you seen him? Whenever 
the wind blew he paddled furiously. He was 
so funny that I-asked father to give him to 
me for a birthday present, and I posted him 
there in front of the camp where we could 
all see and laugh at him. And he’s gone!” 
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“Too bad,” Dr. Ruth said sympathetically. 
“Try to forget your sorrows in frying this 
bacon.” 

“He was funny,” said Anna, “but you 
know the rule of the dune country is, ‘Find- 
ers keepers, losers weepers.’ We never leave 
anything here we care about. Do you remem- 
ber I brought my bead bag out a month or so 
ago because I hadn’t any other just then, and 
it was taken from the porch, though we were 
away only an hour? There wasn’t any money 
in it fortunately, but it was a lovely bag; 
Frank brought it from France. I learned my 
lesson then.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” Emily admitted, 
turning the bacon carefully, “but it’s a poor 
rule. We work too hard for all this, and we 
don’t bother other people’s dune property.” 

“We do everything but take in one an- 
other’s washings,” Janet agreed heartily. “I’m 
with you, Emily; if you can think up a plan 
for reducing the dunes to law and order, let 
me know. Meanwhile take a sandwich; you'll 
feel better.” 

It was astonishing how much the girls 
could eat. They had brought twice as much 
bread as seemed possible to dispose of, for 
experience had shown them that that was the 
only way to avoid famine. The potatoes, 
boiled in their jackets, disappeared as fast as 
they were cool enough to handle. As for 
cookies and apples, the supply was likely to 
run short before the next afternoon. 

Janet climbed on a chair and investigated 
the highest of the broad shelves braced to the 
wall. “I thought the girls said they left some 
chocolate bars on the top shelf, but I don’t 
find any. They must have eaten them after 
all.” 

“The shutter over that little window by 
the fireplace wasn’t fastened when I came 
in,” said Emily. “And you know the window 
doesn’t bolt well.” 

“Well, that doesn’t tell us anything,” Janet 
retorted. “I know that window! I tried to 
crawl in there last summer when the rest 
of the girls had tramped to the Pinery and 
taken the key with them; I could hardly get 
my head inside. See, it will go up only so 
high!” 

“Just the same, I'll find the person who 
took my Indian and those chocolate bars, 
and I’ll—I’ll see to him!” declared Emily, and 
she was more than half in earnest. 

The wind from the lake was rising. Now 
that the cooking was done the girls piled the 
fire higher with driftwood and washed their 
few dishes. Except for one window that over- 
looked the lake the shutters were closed; 
nevertheless, the room grew chilly round the 
walls. Dr. Ruth curled up by the fire to read 
a medical journal; Anna and Janet dragged 
one of the half dozen cots closer and under 
its blankets read together their Monday’s 
physiology assignment; and Emily at the 
window, wrapped in a thick steamer rug, 
watched the varying horizon lighted often by 
a great rosy flare of light from the steel mills 
miles away round the curving lake shore. 

This was a place of great content, their 
very own, for the recreation of all the girls 
who studied medicine at the university and 
to be handed on to those who came after 
them. Out of many economies on clothes and 
lunches the girls had paid every penny of its 
cost; they had even helped to build it. Ruth 
felt an extra pride in the wide fireplace be- 
cause she and the girls of her class had car- 
ried all the bricks for it up the face of the 
dune from the beach, where a wagon had 
dumped them. Janet and Anna had faced the 
imner walls with building paper so that the 
camp should be warm enough for winter 
weather. Emily had stenciled the crash cur- 
tains with a design of northern holly, though 
the others had teased her for bringing such 
finery to the camp. Now as she looked down 
the slope to the post where her Indian 
weather vane had swung she _ honestly 
mourned the loss of its color and motion. 

The girls were used to long evenings of 
Study, but the hard walk and the hearty sup- 
per made them drowsy. Anna had abandoned 
the physiology to the yawning Janet and the 
Pages of Dr. Ruth’s journal were turning 
more and more slowly when Emily beckoned 
her sharply to the window. “Look !” 

Plainly across the white sand they could 
see a dark little figure stumbling toward the 
camp. 

“It’s the little boy we met this evening 
down by that shack. I didn’t say so before, 
but I’m positive he Had my Indian in his 
arms! And you know a thin body like his 
could wriggle through our window. Probably 
he took the chocolate bars too. Let’s catch 
him before he does any more mischief !” 

“Wait,” Ruth advised her. “See what he 
does. He may not be up to any mischief.” 
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“« Why, he loves it!’’ Emily said to herself 


By that time the boy had found the trail 
from the beach to Camp Medico, and he 
climbed it quickly until he reached the 
screened porch running along the side of the 
house. There he hesitated a moment, looking 
up at their window; then they heard him 
fumbling at the screen door. They had sup- 
posed that the door was securely fastened, 
but immediately his footstep on the porch 
proved them wrong. 

Without a word Emily flung open the door 
and hauled him inside with such haste that 
Janet and Anna were as surprised as the boy. 
He stood blinking in the firelight, scattering 
sand on the floor with every shivering move- 
ment. 

“Now,” commanded Emily, “tell us what 
you were after?” 

“A-after you,” the boy replied in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

“What r and 

For answer he ducked from under her re- 
straining hand and, turning his back to them, 
wept into the crook of his arm. 

“Let me have him,” said Dr. Ruth. “Now, 
my boy, tell us why you came.” She went 
closer to him protectingly. 

“My mamma’s sick,” the boy replied, swal- 
lowing his sobs. His thin tear-streaked face 
was defiant; it was plain that he did not ex- 
pect much from them now. “She said come 
tell you doctor ladies.” 

“Why, that was a good boy,” Ruth said 
approvingly. “So she knew we were doctors. 
That’s fine!” Ruth was beaming with profes- 
sional pride. “Is there anyone else at your 
house ?” 

“No, ma’am. Are—are you coming?” 

“We surely are.” Ruth had already found 
her medicine case and was buttoning her 
sweater. “Come along, girls; we may all be 
needed.” : 

Emily protested. “How do you know he’s 
telling the truth? Suppose some one comes 
here after he’s got us away ?” 

“I know he says somebody is ill,” Ruth 
answered calmly. “Stop fussing, Emily, and 
put on your things!” 

The wind outside was searching, and Em- 
ily thought with regret of the fire that they 
had left banked with ashes. Ruth wrapped 
her knitted scarf round the chest of the shiv- 
ering boy. 

By the time they reached the valley of the 
little shack the cutting air had wakened them 
thoroughly. Within the hut yellow lamplight 
illuminated dimly a kitchen table, two chairs, 
a cookstove in which the fire was nearly dead 
and a cheap iron bed on which a woman was 
lying. There was hardly room besides for the 
four girls. 

“TI got so much sicker—I thought I’d better 
wake the boy and send you word,” the 
woman said to Ruth in a painful, harsh whis- 
per. “I might get—too sick to see after him.” 





“That was right,” Ruth answered cheer- 
fully. “Don’t try to talk. Let the boy talk for 
you. What’s her name, my boy?” 

“Mrs. Novak.” 

“Bohemian?” Ruth pursued, searching in 
her precious medicine case. 

The woman nodded; she could not forbear 
adding in her difficult whisper: “His name’s 
Egerton.” Her pride in the fine name was evi- 
dent. ‘ 

“Good English name,” said Ruth, proceed- 
ing to take Mrs. Novak’s pulse and tempera- 
ture and to sound her lungs. 

“You showed excellent judgment, Mrs. 
Novak,” she said at last. “We came just in 
time to keep you from feeling worse in the 
morning. Janet and Anna, there’s no use for 
you to stay tonight, I think; Emily can give 
me what help I need. You can come early in 
the morning. By tomorrow night I think it 
will be safe to leave her.” 

“Doctor’s orders!” said Janet. 

Ruth laughed. “Now, Emily —” 

Through the next hours Emily, the fastidi- 
ous, carried out Ruth’s matter-of-fact orders, 
though some of the duties filled her with dis- 
gust. She cleaned out ashes from the choked, 
greasy stove and fed the fading coals until the 
fire blazed again; she washed a crusted kettle 
and boiled water; she dug bricks from the 
rubbish pile by the doorstep, scrubbed them 
and heated them and hunted for rags to wrap 
them for Mrs. Novak’s bed. 

“Poor child,” Ruth said when her patient 
was more comfortable and she herself could 
relax a little. “The boy has gone to sleep in 
his chair, Emily. I guess that pallet on the 
floor in the corner must be where he sleeps. 
Tuck him in, will you, Emily ?” 

Emily lifted the boy reluctantly from his 
chair to the tumbled pile of old covers in the 
corner. No one could have said that she did 
the task poorly, but she hated the touch of 
his rough shoes as she unlaced them, shook 
out the sand through a convenient crack in 
the floor and set them under the stove. The 
rest of his clothes she decided to leave on 
him; he would need them for warmth. The 
torn covers were hard to straighten; reaching 
across to find what was tangled in them, she 
pulled out the weather-vane Indian in his 
canoe. 

She had been right! She turned to Ruth 
triumphantly, but Ruth was rubbing Mrs. 
Novak’s throat, and something in her air 
of intent and genuine interest made Emily 
pause. On an impulse she thrust the Indian 
back hastily under the cover, and there in his 
sleep Egerton found it and gathered it tight 
in his arms. 

“Why, he loves it!” Emily said to herself. 

Through the long night of tedious feeding 
of the little fire box with broken sticks and of 
seeing always that there were hot bricks and 
hot water Emily kept the secret of the Indian 
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to herself. She would tell Ruth in the morn- 
ing when they could leave Mrs. Novak. 

But in the first dawn when Emily went out 
for fresh water she had no thought except 
sleepy pride in herself and in Dr. Ruth. Mrs. 
Novak was out of immediate danger of pneu- 
monia; Dr. Ruth had said so. Emily moved 
the squeaky pump handle up and down more 
leisurely and eyed with friendly curiosity 
the little house before her. The roof was tar 
paper, and bits of tar paper were tacked 
in crazy-quilt style over the flimsy wooden 
walls. A curious double crossbar at one end 
held Emily’s attention, and when Egerton 
came out of the door at the sound of the 
pump she hailed him. “What was your house 
before you got it? Those look like garage 
doors at the side.” 

“Tt was. Yes, ma’am. Sure it was,” Egerton 
answered proudly. “My papa bought it of a 
man in Gary. It’s portable. You know. It 
took to pieces and came out flat. Papa put on 
the roof, and mamma and I nailed the paper 
that was left on the walls. See, that piece I 
put on all by myself!” 

“T helped on our camp,” Emily confided to 
him. “I nailed quite a little.” 

“T_ know. I watched. You got a nice house. 
You out here for your health too?” 

“Why—why, perhaps we are,” said Emily. 
“Are you?” 

“My mother is. I don’t like it. It’s awful 
lonesome. But the doctor said it would be 
better for mamma to live in the country. So 
my father got a job down at the brick fac- 
tory. You know. Not very far down there. 
And he built this house. And then the brick 
factory shut down, and he had to go back to 
the steel mills.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Emily, remem- 
bering that the night before she had imagined 
the elder Novak as waiting to raid the camp. 

“He can’t come home except every two 
weeks. But he thinks the brick factory will 
open next summer again.” : 

The boy seemed to have forgotten his fear 
of her and helped to carry in the water. 
When he saw that his mother was awake he 
ran to the bed. “You better, mamma ?” 

“T’m fine,” she assured him huskily. 

“Go easy, Mrs. Novak. Save your throat,” 
said Ruth. 

“My throat’s better.” The woman did look 
better; in the growing morning light she 
seemed little older than Ruth herself. “I want 
to thank you. I haven’t seen such nice ladies 
since I was a little girl and went to school. 
Jan was afraid to leave me here alone, but 
I told him you doctor ladies came out here 
often. You’d been so good to Egerton I knew 
you’d be good to me. That Indian in the boat 
you gave him last week was cute as can be. 
He loves it. I hope he didn’t hint for the 
candy. I try to teach him manners.” 

“Sh-sh,” warned Ruth. “You really mustn’t 
talk so much. Egerton never asked us for 
anything. Don’t worry.” 

Mrs. Novak closed her eyes contentedly ; it 
was not long before she was asleep. Ruth 
glanced at Emily, but Emily was thought- 
fully silent. As for Egerton, he was crouched 
on the edge of his pallet, picking a great oak 
leaf into tiny bits. A little while later when 
Janet and Anna came to take their turn of 
service he slipped out of the door. Ruth and 
Emily saw him by the pen of the compan- 
ionable pig as they plodded back along the 
trail to Camp Medico. 

“I suppose the pig is his only playmate,” 
the older girl said and sighed. “You can 
hardly blame him for picking up toys when 
he finds them. I almost wish we hadn’t found 
it out. It will worry his mother.” 

“T knew last night that he had it, and he 
can keep it,” said Emily. “He needs it more 
than I do. It’s ridiculous, their living in that 
shack; our camp is a palace compared with 
it, and it’s just for pleasure.” 

“Oh, go slow. He’ll take other things if he 
isn’t punished now.” 

“Ves,” Emily admitted sorrowfully. “I’m 
afraid of that too.” 

“Well, sleep on it. Here we are. Aren’t you 
glad to see a real fireplace again? Don’t eat 
too much bread; we must take some to the 
Novaks. They had almost nothing cooked, 
and it’s a week until the father comes with 
more food. I’d say Egerton isn’t an expert 
cook yet. Egerton! Isn’t that a comical name 
for a little dune hunky ?” 

“Not really any funnier than my curtains,” 
Emily said, defending him. “We both love 
fine things even in absurd places.” 

Ruth laughed sympathetically, stifling a 
yawn. It was only a scant twenty minutes 
before she and Emily were so sound asleep 
that neither the screaming of the terns nor 
the pounding of the waves disturbed them. 

“Wake up, Emily,” Ruth called late in the 
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aiternoon. “Time to see our patient and hike 
for the car. Good sleep? It’s a lucky doctor 
that can sleep when she has the chance.” 

“Fine,” Emily answered with a great yawn. 
“T feel quite professional.” 

Outside with the key in the door she 
stopped short. “What is that on the porch 
floor? Why, it’s chocolate bars!” 

The candy was piled just inside the screen 
door; a small hole in the wire showed where 
a child’s hand could reach through and raise 
the latch. Three bars were still inside their 
paper covers, and under them was the tin foil 
that had wrapped the others; some of it was 
smoothed out, and some was cut into stars. 





his corner Andrew Martin did not as 

usual hurry the remaining block home; 
indeed his footsteps lagged. Yet he bore good 
news. At the cement walk there was a rush of 
feet from the porch, and his three children 
flung themselves upon him, shouting their 
welcome. He lifted the smallest one to his 
shoulder and with a child clinging to him 
on either side went into the house. 

At the sound of the screen as it banged 
shut Anna, his wife, appeared at the kitchen 
door. “You’re late, Andrew,” she said. 

“Just a little. Business.” 

“Well, hurry and wash. Dinner is ready.” 

As Andrew washed he could hear his wife 
tramping back and forth from kitchen to 
dining room. She was flushed and hot, and 
her hair was a little untidy when she sat 
down opposite him at the table. 

“You ought to have a maid this summer, 
Anna,” he said solicitously. 

“We can’t afford it,” she replied briskly. 
“Jack, take your elbows from the table.” 

Supper progressed as usual. Anna related 
the topics of her day—high prices, the scar- 
city of cleaning women and the way Jack 
had behaved. Afterwards according to his 
habit Andrew helped to clear the table and 
wash the dishes, though he would have pre- 
ferred to hire the maid he felt they could 
afford. 

He sank into a porch chair with a sigh of 
relief. It was hot for so early in the spring, 
and the air was enervating. “I was later than 
usual tonight, Anna, because Dawson wanted 
to talk to me,” he said after a short silence. 
“He offered me the place as superintendent 
at Harlenton.” 

“Yes?” Anna added a stitch to the ruffled 
dress that she was making for Joan. 

“It is quite an advancement and a raise 
of five hundred a year.” 

“You'll accept ?” she asked quickly, drop- 
ping her work. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “it would mean 
moving to a new town and getting ac- 
quainted all over—and leaving our home.” 

“What of it?” retorted Anna. “Other 
towns are just as good as this, and there are 
people wherever you go. I’m sure we can sell 
the house to good advantage; real estate is 
high just now. When does Dawson want you 
to go?” 

“Right away if I accept.” 

“If you accept!” echoed Anna. “Had you 
thought of refusing ?” 

“TI said I wouldn’t decide of course until I 
had talked with you. It’s a good thing in 
several ways, but I’ll admit I hate to tear 
up everything and start in a new town again. 
Seenis to me we’ve moved often enough.” 

“But it is to your advantage,” urged Anna. 
“Why, Andrew, we could save every cent of 
that extra money! In ten years it would be 
enough to educate all three of the children if 
it is invested carefully.” 

Andrew frowned. He moved restlessly in 
his chair and several times seemed on the 
verge of speaking. At last he looked up. 
“Then you think I’d better accept ?” 

“Accept, of course. Why wouldn’t you?” 

“Then if we are to be ready to go at once, 
shall I stop in and leave word that we want 
to sell with a real estate man?” 

“Certainly not,” answered Anna. “Do you 
suppose I intend to pay five per cent for 


Nis stepping from the street car at 
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All of the pieces lay on a rose-and-silver 
bead bag—Anna’s bag from France! In the 
purse Emily found wrapped in a bit of paper 
a Canadian dime and two pennies. Large un- 
certain letters straggled across the paper: 
HERE is the MUNNY for THEM I ATE. 
“Qh—oh!” Emily cried while Ruth was 
spelling out the message. She pointed to the 
Indian in his yellow canoe, once more on his 
post below, wielding a paddle energetically. 
“Ruth, I’m going to give it back to him!” 
“Don’t you do it!” Ruth said hastily. “He 
settled that with his own conscience. If you 
took it back, all the good would be undone.” 
“Well,” said Emily. “Well, maybe so.” 


“You can bring him something pretty next 
time you come. See here, what are you do- 
ing?” Emily had seized a convenient stone 
and was running down the path to the re- 
turned Indian. “Going to take it in so it 
won’t tempt him?” 

“T am not,” Emily called back. “I’m going 
to nail it on tighter right where it is.” 

“Don’t you think you're. trusting a dirty 
little Bohemian pretty far?” 

“My goodness!” Emily exclaimed. “You 
make me tired! Go on; don’t wait for me!” 

Ruth grinned. “You're all right,” she said. 
“Let’s run along to see your first patient. 
You'll make a real physician yet. I know!” 


THE JOY OF THE ROAD 
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something I can just as well do myself? 
We'll put an ad. in the paper. Such a desir- 
able place as this won’t be without a buyer 
long. I'll stay here until it is sold; it will 
bring a better price with the furniture in it 
to show it off. And you can be hunting a 
house for us. I’ll go in and telephone to the 
papers right away.” 

She rose briskly and went into the house, 
and Andrew sat in a contemplative silence, 
broken by the shouts of the children engaged 
in a game of croquet on the back lawn. The 
new position was undoubtedly an advance- 
ment, and the added money would be wel- 
come; but if Anna were going to save it all, 
it could hardly bring them much enjoyment. 
Was it possible that Anna was becoming 
mercenary? She called it being ambitious. 
She wanted to own a nice house, to furnish 
it with the best, to buy a good automobile 
some day and to give each child the best 
education that the schools could offer. An- 
drew had worked his way through college; 
and Anna had had only one year. They both 
wanted their children to have the advantages 
of a college education. But to move from 
place to place—well, no doubt the new posi- 
tion would be permanent, for Dawson had 
hinted at something big. 

Presently Andrew went round to watch 
the children at their game. Ten minutes later 
he was engaged with them in a merry contest 
that lasted until their bedtime. 

It did not take Anna long to dispose of the 
house at an acceptable price—a circumstance 
owing no doubt to the presence of the fur- 
niture. “I shall take the children to moth- 
er’s,” she wrote to Andrew, who had found 
a place for rent at Harlenton, “and stay until 
the furniture reaches you. Have a woman 
clean the house, but do not attempt to ar- 
range the furniture. Set up the beds and the 
cookstove—that will save hotel bills.” 

Shortly afterwards Anna and the children 
started out for the new town. 

“The house isn’t so nice as ours was,” An- 
drew warned her when he met them at the 
station, “but we’re lucky to get it at all. 
Houses are scarce here, and it was owing 
only to the kindness of our next-door neigh- 
bor that we got it. Nice people—Benders; 
he’s one of our men. She is about your age, 


and they have three children, all a little 
older than ours. I think we'll find them 
congenial neighbors.” 

“Yes?” said Anna, and her tone and man- 
ner indicated that she was not at all sure of 
their being congenial. 

“Well, here we are,” he said in a hearty 
voice as their cab stopped. “Out you go!” he 
cried, laughing and swinging rosy Joan to the 
sidewalk. He avoided his wife’s eyes. 

Anna smiled wisely and kept her lips 
firmly pressed together. The house was not 
so good as their old one, but it was only 
temporary, and Andrew had done his best. 
Being a man, he could not be expected to 
choose the sort of house a woman could 
choose. They would unpack only the things 
that were necessary for living, look round 
for a good place to buy and then buy it at 
once. Meanwhile she would not encourage the 
Bender family to be intimate. She would be 
polite of course, but Andrew was not the 
wisest judge of people to choose for intimate 
companions. He was a dear, but he had no 
ambitions, either financial or social. 

The children were already making a thor- 
ough investigation of the house. Joan had 
found a corner cupboard and had appro- 
priated the bottom drawer for her treasures. 
“This is mine, mother,” she announced. 
“Don’t let James or Jack have it, will you?” 

“There’s water, mother!” shouted James. 
“Right at the foot of our yard. May I go 
swimming ?” 

“Not: tonight,” his father replied. “I don’t 
think it is deep enough to swim in. It will be 
a fine place for Joan and Jack to go wading, 
however. Mary and Eddie Bender spend half 
their time in it. There’s a good pool at the 
Y. M. C. A. Tom said he would take you up, 
James. They’ve a ladies’ day, Anna, and Mrs. 
Bender wants you to go with her. You'll get 
acquainted that way.” 

“All right,” said Anna absently; her mind 
was busier with the problem of allotting bed- 
rooms than with that of making friends. A 
place to sleep was a present necessity; mak- 
ing friends was a future possibility. 

“When do we eat, mother?” demanded 
James. “I’m hungry.” 

“In a few minutes,” answered his mother. 
“Did you buy any supplies, Andrew? I’ve 
brought dry groceries from home.” 

“No, Anna. I was going to, but Mrs. 
Bender said she would see to our supper.” 


** Look at this loaf of homemade bread! Say, we’re in luck!” 
Te Ties 
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“Andrew!” cried Anna, aghast. “I hope 
you didn’t promise to go. over there for 
supper. Why, we’re too dirty and —” 

“She didn’t ask us,” interrupted Andrew 
hastily. “She said she knew we wouldn't 
want to come, but she’d cook it and send it 
in. And here it comes now. Come in, Mary 
We're ready for you. This is Mary, Anna, 
and also Tom and Eddie.” 

“We're glad to know you,” said Mary, un- 
abashed. “Mother said this wasn’t a very: 
stylish tea wagon, but it answered the pur 
pose. I’ll come back later for the dishes.” 

“That’s what I call the right kind of 
neighbors, Anna,” said Andrew enthusias- 
tically. “Here’s everything we could want. 
Look at this loaf of homemade bread! Say, 
we're in luck!” he cried boyishly. 

Anna caught some of his enthusiasm; she 
set everything out buffet style and gayly 
ordered everyone to help himself. For a short 
time she forgot that it meant putting herself 
under obligations to her unknown neighbor. 
And when she did think of it she found her- 
self making excuses. “I couldn’t have done 
anything but accept,” she thought. 

In the early morning Mrs. Bender came 
over with a plate of hot rolls and offered to 
assist Anna in her work. But Anna, having 
determined overnight that she must not put 
herself under any further obligations, refused 
politely. “No use getting too friendly,” she 
thought, “and maybe have to snub her later. 
She may not be at all the right sort.” 

It was hard to repel the friendly advances 
of the family, especially when Andrew and 
Mr. Bender were so closely associated in 
their work. Nevertheless, pleading lack of 
leisure, she managed to hold herself aloof. 

The rest of the Martins found the Bender 
family quite agreeable. Andrew and Mr. 
Bender met almost every evening to discuss 
business or talked over the back fence as 
they dug in their gardens. Joan and Mary 
grew more intimate than Anna desired, and 
the four boys were continually in one an- 
other’s company. Anna found it impossible 
for her to stem the rising tide of intimacy, 
and, since it was impossible also to ignore 
Mrs. Bender without offense, she grew rather 
fond of her, though she did not agree with 
her on many things. 

“Anna, why don’t you like Mrs. Bender?” 
demanded Andrew one evening, when Anna 
had refused to go over and spend the eve- 


ning. 

“T do like her,” admitted Anna, “but I 
don’t approve of her. Her house is untidy —” 
“But never dirty,” interrupted Andrew. 

“No,” admitted Anna. “But it seems to 
me—well, that she is lacking in ambition. 
Why, Andrew, she doesn’t want any better 
house than she has; she told me it was com- 
fortable, easily kept clean and suited them. 
And she doesn’t think it necessary to save a 
lot of money for the children to ‘quarrel 
over.’ Though they plan to help them to get 
an education, they expect each child to earn 
part of the money.” 

“Yes, so I understand,” said Andrew. 
“Each has his own bank account right now 
and is working to add to it. Well ?” 

His quizzical glance irritated Anna. “Oh, 
I suppose you think it is all right,” she ex- 
claimed, “but what are we put into this 
world for if not to be better than the pre- 
ceding generation? I call it shiftlessness.” 

“Virtues, Anna, may easily become vices; 
ambition may become miserliness. So far as 
I can see, Mrs. Bender is far from being 
shiftless. Rather, I think she is inculcating in 
her children principles that will keep them 
from being that very thing. As for Jim, I 
think he’s great.” 

Anna was silent. She knew that Andrew 
did not entirely approve of her plans and 
ideas, but this was as near as he ever came 
to criticizing them. She closed her lips res- 
olutely and decided that they would move 
immediately to a better neighborhood. 

Moving, however, was not so easily ac- 
complished. About the only way to get 2 
house was to buy it. Anna soon chose one 
that she longed to own, but when Andrew 
accompanied her he shook his head. ‘That’s 
rather too much, don’t you think so, Anna? 
It would cost a lot to keep up a house like 
that, and the purchasing price would be 
enormous, I’m afraid. Do you know what 
they ask?” 

“It isn’t for sale—yet,” she admitted, “but 
I’m assured it will be soon.” She failed to 
notice the look of relief that darted across 
Andrew’s face, leaving it careworn and tired. 

It is hard to tell just when Anna realized 
that she was spending more time than usual 
alone in the house. Perhaps it was the day 
she kept supper waiting nearly an hour only 
to find that Andrew had stopped at the 
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Benders’ to look at the garden and had for- 
gotten to come home. Or perhaps it was the 
day she called Joan for the second time, and 
the girl appeared at last with hands wet and 
red and with sleeves rolled up. 

“What have you been doing?” demanded 
her mother. 

“Helping Mary. May I go back? Mary has 
to do her share of the Saturday cleaning, and 
then Mrs. Bender is going to give us a picnic 
lunch. Please, mother?” 

“Certainly not!” said Anna. “Our bath- 
room needs cleaning; our kitchen floor needs 
scrubbing; and there’s plenty to- eat at 
home.” 

Joan of course had not protested further, 
but Anna knew that work was easier for the 
children of the Bender household than for 
her children. They did as they were told be- 
cause they must; but the Bender children 
seemed eager to do their share of the house- 
work—it was as if they were interested in 


something belonging to them personally,  — 


Following that thought, Anna realized that, 
though her own home was cleaner and better 
furnished, the table better set and the meals 
more daintily served, the Bender family en- 
joyed their home more, and the Bender chil- 
dren ate heartier meals and looked better 
nourished. Could it be, she thought, that her 
ambition was becoming a vice? Was she 


AGAINST 


AM ABERNETHY came out of the 
S timber on the bank of the small moun- 
tain stream and stood looking upward 
at an indistinct streak of pale yellow across 
the face of the brown cliff opposite. For 
three weeks young Abernethy had been pros- 
pecting the Mogollon Mountains for tur- 
quoise and other precious stones known to 
exist in that region. The narrow seam up 
there on the cliff was the most promising 
indication of turquoise that he had yet seen. 
The cliff was at least sixty feet high and 
apparently was without a ledge or indeed a 
projection of any kind. About twenty feet 
from the top the yellow seam dipped across 
the surface for a little way and disappeared. 
The inaccessible position of it probably ac- 
counted for the fact that no one apparently 
had tried to examine it. 

Abernethy spent only a few minutes in 
deciding that he could reach the place by 
swinging down from the top; he carried 
with him a thirty-foot rope for just such 
contingencies. When he had marked the posi- 
tion of the seam by a clump of mountain 
ash that was growing on the brink above he 
went upstream for nearly half a mile and 
from there climbed by a circuitous route to 
the top of the cliff. When he had found the 
place where he wished to descend he tied one 
end of the rope securely to a scraggy ash 
that grew five or six feet back from the cliff 
and dropped the other end over the edge. 
With a light hammer thrust into his belt and 
a chisel in his pocket he grasped the rope and 
slipped over the rim. 

He at once encountered some shrubs that 
Were growing in a crack where some soil had 
collected; the tops of them projected out 
five or six feet from the cliff, and as he went 
down his weight pressed the slender bushes 
against the rock, where the rope held them. 

From below the face of the cliff had ap- 
peared to be perfectly smooth; but as 
Abernethy looked down he noticed with 
satisfaction that there were numerous little 
Protuberances, which would help him not 
only to descend but also and still more to 
climb back again. He was still several feet 
from the end of the rope when his head came 
opposite the seam. Fortunately, there was a 
jutting rock right at his feet; it was a trian- 
gular ledge almost level on top and barely 
twelve inches wide, though it was quite wide 
enough for both his feet. 

So with his feet on a solid support and one 
hand holding the rope Abernethy felt safe. 
He tried first the chisel, then the hammer, 
but was not successful in breaking off any 
of the formation; he would have to use both 
Implements at once. He was not afraid of 
losing his balance and so let go the rope. 

Chipping off a small piece at the edge of 
the narrow crevice, he was elated to see that 
it was really the brown iron-stained matrix 
of turquoise. He chipped off other samples 
oy slipped them into his pocket. Then, since 
he could make no further examination with 
be Present equipment, he prepared to climb 

_ to the top. He reached out to grasp 
the rope. To his astonishment it was not 
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growing miserly? With a feeling of guilt she 
remembered that only the day before she 
had unnecessarily refused James money with 
which to buy a new baseball mitt. But, she 
argued with herself, his old one was still 
useful. She mustn’t be so foolish. Neverthe- 
less, her dreams of a golden future were 
dimmed. 

She was not in a genial mood when 
Andrew came home and announced that the 
two families were going for a motor ride 
to Gaines the next day to attend a picnic of 
the mills. When they had all crowded into 
the big automobile Mrs. Bender pulled the 
child in her lap to a more comfortable posi- 
tion and then called to Andrew, who was 
driving: “We’re ready now, but don’t go too 
fast. Let’s enjoy the road.” She turned to 
Anna. “I don’t like to go so fast I can’t see 
and enjoy what we are passing, do you?” 

“Why,” Anna replied with a startled 
glance, “I don’t know. I’ve always been in 
a hurry to get to my destination, I believe.” 

For the rest of the drive she was unusually 
silent. Over and over she kept thinking: 
“Enjoy the road; enjoy the road.” That was 
her neighbor’s philosophy of life. If she were 
rigidly economical, riches and ease might lie 
before her, but she preferred to enjoy the 
road of life as she traveled over it. Her chil- 
dren might be successful in later years, but 





“I can’t miss that 
rope once in a 
hundred ! Sure 
I'll catch it!” 


dangling at his elbow, and he failed to en- 
counter it when he swung his arm behind his 
back. He turned his head slowly, and there 
directly behind him he saw the rope dan- 
gling several feet beyond his reach! 

An upward glance revealed the cause of 
his predicament. Relieved of his weight, the 
bushes over which the rope passed had 
sprung back to their original position, and 
the rope, caught on the ends of the slender 
branches, had been raised and pushed out. 

So long as Abernethy had thought that the 
rope was within easy reach he had felt 
secure, but now a sense of utter helplessness 


anyway she had the memory of happy child- 
hood to treasure. With a sharp pang Anna 
noticed the gray hairs in Andrew’s brown 
locks and the wrinkles about his eyes and 
in his forehead. Mr. Bender, though several 
years older, looked much younger. And his 
wife, though not so carefully or so stylishly 
dressed as herself, could laugh like a girl. 

Then came the day when Andrew came 
home smiling. ‘““Got some good news for you, 
dear,” he said, putting his arm round her. 
“T’ve taken first option on that house you 
liked so well. It’s for sale now—a pretty 
steep price, but it’s what you want, isn’t it?” 

“Why,” replied Anna, astonished, “I don’t 
know. I haven’t thought much about it 
lately. I—I’'ll think it over.” 

“But I thought you had decided?” cried 
Andrew. “And they want to know at once.” 

“T’'ll see. We should have to buy some new 
furniture, shouldn’t we? And keep a maid?” 

“Of course; and dress the children better. 
I thought you said it was a better neighbor- 
hood than this, though I shouldn’t think 
anyone could be better neighbors than the 
Benders. But it’s for you to decide.” 

That evening as they sat on the narrow 
porch Anna said abruptly, “Andrew, this 
house is good and solid, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes; a splendid old house. They can’t 
afford to build with such timbers now.” 





suddenly overwhelmed him. Clinging preca- 
riously to the bare cliff, unable to move a 
step to left or right, he began to ache all 
over. Once he glanced down, but terrifying 
dizziness seized him, and he closed his eyes 
and turned his face toward the cliff. 

When he had recovered from his panic 
he looked up toward the fringe of green 
bushes less than twenty feet above his head; 
although he saw a number of crevices and 
small projections, he knew that he could 
never scale the cliff unaided. His only hope 
lay in reaching the rope. He had no definite 
plan, but knew that he must first turn 
round with his back to the cliff and face 
the rope—a feat by no means safe or easy. 
Once he lost his balance he would have no 
chance to regain it. 

The little ledge on which he was standing 
permitted him to move his feet an inch or 
two at a time. He shifted his left foot ever 
so slightly and carefully slid his right foot 
back until he could crowd the toe of the 
other in front of it. Then he moved both 
feet an inch or two until he stood with his 
side against the cliff. He continued to move 
thus until he had his heels against the face 
of the cliff and was facing outward. 

Sweat oozed from every pore, and his 
body ached with the strain on his rigid 
muscles. Tenfold more terrifying was his 
position now, and he wished that he had 
remained facing the other way. With his 
back to the rock and his hands clutching 
futilely at the rough surface on either side 
of him he felt as if the great cliff were press- 
ing outward to push him off into space. A 
glance downward between his toes to the 
jagged rocks forty feet below brought again 
the dizzy feeling, and he looked up toward 
the rope dangling out there in the air. 

The end of the line was on a level with his 
knees. He reached toward it, but his fingers 
failed by a good two feet of touching it. 
He did not dare bend his body; his trembling 
knees were already threatening to collapse 
beneath him. With a stick a yard long he 
would have been able to draw the rope to 
him, but he had only his hammer, and that 
was useless. He thought of tying some small 
object, his pocketknife perhaps, to a string 
and trying to throw it round the rope, but 
when he reflected that the only strings about 
him were his shoe laces, which he could not 
reach without courting disaster, he gave up 
the plan. And even if he had had a string 
that was long enough, he was not sure that 
he would dare move his body enough to 
make the throw. 

Abernethy could not resist the impulse to 
shout for help, though he knew that no one 
was likely to be within five miles of him. In 
the long silence that followed he stood look- 
ing longingly toward the rope dangling there 
tantalizingly before him. He must reach it 
somehow. He knew of one way, but he shud- 
dered at the thought of what would happen 
if he failed—and there were many chances of 
failure. To leap out and catch the rope with 
his hands was possible, but not until he had 
given up every other plan could he bring 
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“Tf there were a large porch out here at 
the side where we could look over the 
river, if some of the partitions were moved 
and others taken out to make larger rooms, 
and a sleeping porch were added, it would 
make a comfortable home, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” replied Andrew quickly. 

“We could have a fireplace too. And the 
back basement room would make the chil- 
dren a good playroom. If we graded the 
lawn in terraces to the river, it would be 
really pretty. And the boys might earn them- 
selves a canoe.” 

“Yes,” said Andrew. 

“And it wouldn’t cost more than half so 
much as the other house. And I wouldn’t 
need to keep a maid; and we could buy a 
cheap car, couldn’t we?” 

“Yes, we could,” replied Andrew. 

“Then,” said Anna decisively, “that is what 
we'll do. We’ll enjoy the road a little as we 
go. Let’s go and tell the Benders.” 

“Well!” cried Andrew. “Well!” 

It was several minutes before they started 
for their neighbors, and in that time Anna 
forgot all about her dreams of the future. 
She was a girl again in her lover’s arms. 
And though her hair was tumbled and her 
collar was awry, her eyes gleamed, and she 
laughed merrily as they went hand in hand 
to tell their neighbors the good news. 


Coy Hugh F Grinstead 


himself to consider it seriously. Even to 
think of it set his heart to thumping wildly. 
If he should catch the rope, he would prob- 
ably be able to retain his hold, but if he 
should miss — 

To stand still anywhere for an hour is 
hard enough, but to stand in constant dread 
of disaster soon becomes unbearable. At the 
end of thirty minutes Abernethy was ready 
to risk doing anything that might bring him 
relief; he knew that his aching limbs would 
not hold him much longer. 

The sun had disappeared behind the moun- 
tain, and it was becoming dark there in the 
shadow of the cliff. A brisk breeze that had 
begun to blow down the cafion stirred the 
dangling rope until it swayed slightly from 
side to side. Abernethy extended his hands 
in front of him and leaned forward. At that 
moment the freshening wind seemed to suck 
the rope outward, and with a weak exclama- 
tion of terror he crouched back. “I—I can’t 
do it! Ugh! If I had jumped and missed that 
rope!” he muttered. 

The unnatural sound of his voice made him 
realize of a sudden that he was “losing his 
nerve.” He had stood too long watching the 
rope and dreading the task before him. He 
had been thinking too much of the con- 
sequences of failure. The thought that he had 
become frightened roused his determination 
to a higher pitch. He knew his weakness and 
knew that he must act quickly; he must not 
think about the consequences of failure. He 
must not fail! 

With an effort he turned his thoughts 
away from those jagged rocks at the base 
of the cliff. He looked upward and tried to 
picture himself climbing the rope back to 
the top—it was only a little way up there. 
“T can’t miss that rope once in a hundred! 
Sure I'll catch it!” he repeated to himself 
over and over as if he were encouraging a 
timid child to some undertaking. 

Suddenly he thrust his hands before him, 
palms extended and thumbs together. With 
his eye on the rope he leaned forward. For 
an instant he thought of the forty feet be- 
tween him and the rocks in the cafion, but 
he had gone too far to retreat. 

Outward and upward he leaped. A rush of 
air and he was falling, falling. Then his 
fingers closed round the rope. His arms 
jerked over his head; his hands slipped a 
little way and then came to a stop within a 
foot of the end. He had regained the rope— 
and his nerve! 

Abernethy’s weight brought the rope back 
against the cliff, and after a few moments’ 
rest he had no difficulty in scrambling up 
until he again stood on the narrow ledge. 
With one hand he held the rope while with 
the other he slipped the end through his 
belt and tied it securely, a thing that he 
should have done in the first place. Then 
without delay he drew himself up hand over 
hand and rolled out upon the level ground 
at the top, almost exhausted. The experience 
of the past three quarters of an hour had 
taken more strength than the ordinary toil 
of a day would have taken. 





























































Water power amid rural loveliness 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE CHATTERBOX can force men to be 
silent but not to listen. 


The Part you play, however small, 
Is greater far than None at All. 


IF YOU WOULD PLEASE, allow yourself 
to be instructed in much that you know by 
men who are ignorant of the subject. 


ONE OF THE TROUBLESOME small mat- 
ters in Germany is to get the people to pay 
their taxes when they are due. Influential 
people get a postponement on one pretext or 
another, and, since the mark continues to fall, 
they finally pay only a small part of what 
they would have had to pay when the tax 
became due. 


A GAS COMPANY IN CALIFORNIA that 
has lost by theft a good many of the lanterns 
that it places near excavations to warn traf- 
fic has solved the problem in an amusing 
way. Round the base of each lantern it cast 
a cement block ten inches square and four 
inches thick. The extra bulk and weight dis- 
couraged the thieves. 


MASSACHUSETTS, though comparatively 
small and densely populated, believes that it 
can raise on its waste land a large part of the 
timber that it needs. Various agencies in the 
state are together planting two million trees 
this spring, and the state nurseries are pre- 
paring to raise more than twice that number 
oi young trees every year in the future. 


REFRIGERATION is a modern science that 
finds many uses. In mining it overcomes two 
great difficulties: the influx of water in po- 
rous formations and the heat of deep shafts. 
By freezing the surrounding earth, miners 
can carry their shafts through water-bearing 
strata, and by supplying themselves with cool 
air they can penetrate the earth to great 
depths. 


A DETROIT MULTIMILLIONAIRE who 
owns two large automobiles and employs a 
chauffeur thinks he has an excuse for not 
using them. “I like to ride back and forth in 
a street car,” he says. “It is friendly, and you 
get into pleasant talks with people. It is no 
fun riding in a limousine with a chauffeur out 
in front and you sitting there stiff and alone. 
It’s kind of pathetic.” 


FOR MORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS 
the Chinese people have drunk no milk 
because a Chinese empress who was tender- 
hearted and thought it a mean trick to de- 
prive calves of their nourishment issued an 
edict against drinking milk. The Chinese have 
now begun to use it again, but it will be a 
long time before there are cows enough in 
China to supply milk for all the people. 


THE LITTLE INDUSTRIAL CITY of Pu- 
teaux, France, has attracted attention by 
building ten five-story apartment houses to 
be occupied only by families in which there 
are children. The apartments are unusually 
attractive, and the rents are less than a thou- 
sand francs a year, which is cheap. Now that 
the way has been pointed out, other French 
cities are planning to follow the example of 
Puteaux. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION recently held a 
contest in essay writing that brought out 
three interesting prize winners. The first prize, 
a $750 scholarship, went to Ah Sing Ching, a 
thirteen-year-old pupil in the school at Ewa, 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii; the second prize, 
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a $500 scholarship, to Pauline Chastain, aged 
seventeen, of Indianapolis, Indiana; the third 
prize, a $250 scholarship, to Joseph Giando- 
nato of Bridgeport, Connecticut. Though the 
winners are racially and geographically so 
widely separated, the spirit of their Ameri- 
canism as it appears in their essays is singu- 
larly uniform. : 
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THE COST OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


MONG the proposals that social reform- 
ers generally approve is the granting of 
pensions to persons who have reached 

a dependent old age. Such a system is already 
in practice in Great Britain and in several of 
the British colonies. In every case the recip- 
ient, who need be only sixty years of age in 
Australia but who must be seventy in Great 
Britain, can draw his pension only when his 
earnings or income from private means are 
below a certain moderate amount. But Great 
Britain is now considering whether to make 
the grant unconditional to all who are en- 
titled by age to claim it and seems not 
unlikely so to amend the law. 

Since old-age pensions are often advocated 
for this country, it may be timely to inquire 
what the cost has been elsewhere. In Aus- 
tralia there are now 105,096 persons who 
receive old-age pensions and 39,019 who re- 
ceive invalid pensions. That means that of 
each thousand of population about twenty- 
six are on the pension list. No one gets more 
than $195 a year, and the usual payment is 
about ten dollars less than that. The govern- 
ment is now paying £5,386,706 a year for 
both kinds of pensions and the expense of 
administering them, or about $26,000,000. 
Our own population is about twenty times 
that of Australia. On the basis of the results 


observed there an old-age and invalid pen-~ 


sion system would cost us at least half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Since 1910 the amount 
paid out in pensions in Australia has in- 
creased from £1,433,430 to £5,290,050. 

In Great Britain pensions are paid only to 
persons who earn or receive an income of 
less than about $250 a year. Last year the 
government paid about $130,000,000 in pen- 
sions for old age alone. Since 1908, when the 
system was begun, the annual expenditure 
has more than tripled. 

No one will dispute the assertion that a 
country is fortunate in so far as its citizens 
are able to maintain themselves by their own 
exertions and to save enough to make them 
independent in their old age. But there are 
always some who are not equal to the 
achievement. Whether there are relatively 
more under the present economic system 
than there used to be is possible but unlikely. 
The old-age pension is advocated as a means 
of preventing open beggary or almshouse re- 
lief, and therefore of preserving the self- 
respect of the poor and the unfortunate in 
their old age. It would cost the United States 
at the beginning from three hundred millions 
to a billion a year, according to the liber- 
ality of the law; and if the maximum pension 
were more than four hundred dollars a year, 
it would cost more than a billion. It would 
save some of the money that now goes to the 
support of city and county almshouses, but 
a large part of that money is required for the 
care of those who are not only poor but 
mentally deficient, so that the saving thus 
effected might not be large. 
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WHO SHALL CONTROL THE 
WATER POWER? 


ITH the steady growth of the demand 

for power in industry and the increas- 

ing difficulty of getting a dependable 
supply of coal at a reasonable price, the 
country is turning its attention more and 
more to its unused water power. Time was 
when water power could be used only at the 
spot where it was found; but electric power 
generated by falling water can now be carried 
hundreds of miles over high-power trans- 
mission lines with scarcely any loss. This new 
public utility promises to become extremely 
important; indeed it is already important, 
and the government, in accordance with the 
modern view of its proper functions, is mov- 
ing to control and regulate it. 

Now the interesting question arises whether 
the national government or the various state 
governments shall have authority over the 
production and use of hydroelectric power? 
Congress has passed a bill—the Esch water- 
power bill—that extends the control that the 
national government has always asserted over 
navigable rivers to the water power that 


those rivers produce or could produce. The 
states, or some of them at least, do not mean 
to accept that authority without protest. The 
State of New York has brought suit to test 
the constitutionality of the Esch Act, and the 
Supreme Court will soon be asked to decide 
whether the national government has .the 
right to determine where, when and how 
the water power that exists within the bor- 
ders of a state shall be developed and used. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who 
takes the view that all sources of power 
should be improved for the economic benefit 
of all the people and not for the especial 
profit of those who live nearest to them, has 
asked Governor Smith to withdraw the suit 
that the State of New York has brought 
against the Esch bill and proposes the ex- 
change of power created at Niagara or on the 
St. Lawrence for power that can be created 
at coal-burning plants established at the 
mouths of mines in Pennsylvania. 

But Governor Smith will not withdraw the 
suit, and he is probably wise in refusing to 
do it. The legal point it raises is important, 
and it is desirable to have a clear and final 
ruling on the question whether the control of 
water power is one of the rights reserved by 
the states or whether by implication it is 
vested in the government at Washington. 
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LUCIDITY 


E all prize and admire lucidity, even 

when we do not attain it. The gift of 

saying what you mean, so that others 
grasp it and appreciate it, and profit by it, 
of saying all that you mean and only what 
you mean, is one of the most useful for 
making your way in the world, though few 
persons have it and not many persons think 
to cultivate it. It is not a case of few words 
or many. Some speakers amplify largely and 
still make every detail count. Others over- 
whelm you with a flood of confused, re- 
peated phrases that lead nowhere.: Others, 
again, with an almost terrible brevity, will 
convey a world of meaning and get through 
with it. 

But the essential secret of lucidity in speech 
is lucidity in thought. Get clear with yourself 
first if you want to be clear to others. Think 
before you speak and think over what you 
are going to say and why you are going to 
say it. Endeavor to clear your mind of cant, 
said Dr. Johnson. Alas! we can none of us do 
it altogether; some of us do it very little. But 
before you inflict meaningless platitudes on 
other people strain them and sift them in 
your own thought and see whether they 
really do much good to you or to anyone else. 
Try to be lucid as to your own purposes in 
life. First, see clearly what they are; then see 
clearly also whether the vast bustle you are 
making is in the direction of achieving them. 
Understand your own aims, understand your 
own motives. It may not be always necessary 
to make them plain to others; but it is at 
least well to grasp them yourself. 

And no doubt there is something to be said 
for a certain spiritual haze. It is easy to say, 
“Get clear with yourself.” But life is not 
clear, especially death is not clear, and some- 
times it is perilous to attempt to reduce those 
two great elements to a lucid and limited 
clarity. We incline to do it by limiting the 
significance of both of them dangerously. 
And then there is a charm about haze and 
mist, a delicate, enchanting grace, which a 
‘too insistent and cruel lucidity dispels. 

All the same, those who get farthest in life 
are usually those who see clearly, even if 
with a somewhat limited vision. And above 
all, those get farthest who can say clearly 
and simply what they mean. We may at least 
make the effort to train our tongues to use 
a crystal clarity, or else be still. 
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WAR AND PEACE IN THE RUHR 


LTHOUGH the occupation of the Ruhr 
by the French has led to no destruction 
of property and to the loss of only ten 

or a dozen lives, it is essentially a war meas- 
ure and is so regarded in Europe. In spite of 
the treaty that was signed at Versailles four 
years ago there has, indeed, never been a real 
condition of peace in Europe since August, 
1914. Germany, whether from choice, as the 
French believe, or from necessity, as the Ger- 
mans assert, has not observed the terms of 
that treaty; and the French, by a mancuvre 
that amounts to a military siege of Germany, 
have undertaken to compel an unconditional 
surrender of the enemy, who for four years 
has carried on a passive and bloodless but 
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not the less effective resistance to the will of 
the victors in the war. 

Like all military measures the occupation 
of the Ruhr has been expensive to both 
parties. France has got no reparation pay- 
ments from the besieged Germans and gets 
less German coal and coke for its furnaces 
than it got under the old arrangement. Coke 
that cost about one hundred francs a ton the 
first of the year now costs twice as much 
German industry is more seriously embar- 
rassed. It has always been dependent on the 
coal from the Ruhr Valley and from Silesia, 
and it can get little or none from either 
source. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
situation will end in a surrender by Germany. 
The Germans have held to their course oi 
passive resistance in the hope that Great 
Britain or the United States would interfere 
in their behalf. They are by this time well 
assured that nothing of the kind will happen. 
If the present state of things goes on much 
longer, German industry must go utterly to 
pieces. The country will be in the condition 
of a starving garrison, too proud to surrender 
but too weak to deliver itself. France will 
get no reparations at all, but Germany will 
be broken as it was by the Thirty Years’ War 
three hundred years ago. 

The industrial leaders of Germany, know- 
ing that danger, are trying to persuade the 
government at Berlin to yield. It is reported 
that they are already in conference with the 
iron and steel manufacturers of France in the 
hope of bringing about a stable peace of 
some sort and then of organizing an economic 
alliance that will unite the coal and metal- 
lurgical interests of both countries to the 
profit of both. From the business man’s point 
of view there is only one side to that pro- 
posal; but it is not yet certain that the polit- 
ical leaders of the two countries would dare 
to approve such a settlement, or that the peo- 
ple either of France or of Germany are ready 
to substitute codperation for hostility. 

It begins to appear, however, that France 
will have less trouble in bringing Germany 
to terms than in getting the consent of Great 
Britain to the terms it means to impose on 
the Germans. When it comes to drawing up 
another peace with Germany Great Britain 
must be consulted; for, though it has stood 
neutral in the Ruhr adventure, it is entitled 
to a voice in any settlement that the allied 
powers make with Germany. There is still a 
strong feeling of affection and sympathy for 
France among the British people, but we need 
only to read the editorial articles in the Lon- 
don papers to see that those who know most 
about the undercurrents of politics and diplo- 
macy are afraid of a settlement that will 
make France predominant in Europe and 
Germany an economic ally or dependency of 
France. The current of events seems likely in 
the future to carry Britain and France far- 
ther apart, but it is hard to see how Britain 
can effectively oppose the determined policy 
of France except by war—from which every- 
one would shrink in horror. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS 


N a certain misleading sense every prisoner 
in a public prison is a political prisoner; 
that is, he is a prisoner of the local, state 

or national government—in other words, of 
some political entity. Presumably the pris- 
oner has been convicted by a court—a branch 
of the political entity—of some offense against 
that government. But that use of the word 
“political” is not the one that is generally 
implied when we speak of political offenses 
or political prisoners. The word “politics” 
may, it is true, apply to everything con- 
nected with government. In that sense every 
public school-teacher and every civil-service 
employee of the government, since he is em- 
ployed by the government, is engaged in pol- 
itics, and his activities may be called political 
activities; but as a matter of fact they are 
not usually so called, and to apply the term 
to them would be misleading. 

When we speak of political activities we 
do not ordinarily think of the work of carry- 
ing out laws, but of the process of making 
laws, especially in its early stages. The first 
steps in the process of lawmaking are creat- 
ing public opinion and getting an expression 
of it in votes, petitions, conventions, nomi- 
nations, elections, enactments, and so forth. 
It required a long period of political activity 
to get the prohibition amendment adopted, 
and political activities are still carried on by 
those who want to get it repealed or modi- 
fied. The enforcement officers, the judges who 
hear cases, the juries who weigh evidence, 
are not ordinarily regarded as engaged in 
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political activities. A very specific difference 
exists, for example, between the men who 
try to get the prohibition laws repealed and 
the rum-runners who deliberately disobey 
the laws. The persons who are working to 
get the law changed are engaged in politi- 
cal activities; the rum-runners are not. If the 
former were imprisoned for their attempts to 
effect a change in the laws, they would be 
political prisoners. When the rum-runners are 
imprisoned for violating the laws they are 
not political prisoners. 

Properly speaking, therefore, a political 
prisoner is one who is imprisoned for politi- 
cal activities in attempting to effect a change 
in the laws, first, by influencing public opin- 
ion and, second, by trying to get that opinion 
registered in votes, petitions, conventions, 
nominations, elections and enactments. One 
who merely disobeys a law after it is made 
or tries to obstruct the enforcement of it or 
urges others to disobey or obstruct it is not 
engaged in political activities and cannot 
properly be called a political prisoner if he 
gets into prison for his acts. 

If men were imprisoned for petitioning 
Congress for a change in the laws, they would 


be political prisoners. If a movement were to . 


be started to change the Constitution so as 
to legalize slavery or polygamy, that would 
be a political movement. If the government 
imprisoned men for taking part in that move- 
ment, the government would be guilty of 
imprisoning men for political activities, and 
the men would be political prisoners. If, 
however, men were to defy the laws that 
prohibit those things and actually to engage 
in enslaving human beings, or in polygamy, 
or if they should incite others to such prac- 
tices, they could not truthfully call them- 
selves political prisoners if they got into 
prison. 

It is a part of our American tradition that 
men should never be punished for political 
offenses. Any government that would hold 
political prisoners would arouse a strong 
popular disapproval. It is only natural that 
anyone who finds himself in prison should 
take advantage of that sentiment to create 
sympathy for himself by calling himself a 
political prisoner; but before we give way to 
the feeling of sympathy it is well to look at 
the case and find out whether the man really 
is a political prisoner or whether he is in 
prison for disobeying the laws or obstructing 
the enforcement of them. A little careful 
study of cases will enable us to make up our 
minds whether we have any political prison- 
ers in the United States or not. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HERE is a famous statue of Andrew 

Jackson on horseback that has stood in 
Lafayette Square in Washington within full 
view of the White House. It is now proposed 
to move it to Washington Circle and to set 
up in its place an equestrian statue of George 
Washington that. has long stood in Washing- 
ton Circle but that, having fallen into dis- 
repair, is now in the hands of restorers. 
The change is advocated chiefly on zxsthetic 
grounds; the Jackson statue is a noticeable 
but not an otherwise remarkable work of art. 
Competent critics do not much approve it. 
They declare that the horse looks more like 
a rocking-horse than like the real animal. It 
will hardly be possible to carry out the ex- 
change without the consent of Congress, and 
when that is asked it is likely that the dis- 
cussion will not turn wholly on the esthetic 
aspect of the question. The admirers of 
Andrew Jackson—and today, almost eighty 
years after his death, they are many—will be 
pretty sure to object to what will seem to 
them a slight to his memory. 
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PEAKING of the recent statement that 

the United Mine Workers made about 
the price of coal, a periodical issued by the 
New York Trust Company asserts that the 
cost of producing a ton of anthracite is $5.74, 
of which $4.11 goes to labor. It adds that 
the average price of hard coal at the mines 
1S $6.28 a ton, which makes the mine owners’ 
profit 54 cents a ton instead of $1.60 a ton, 
as the mine workers assert. Between those 
conflicting and confusing statistics the public 
stands perplexed. There are so many ways of 
keeping books that the same facts can be 
made to bear strangely different faces. All 
the public is sure of is that coal costs a great 
deal more than it used to. It lives in hope 
that the Coal Commission now sitting will be 
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able to find out why it costs so much, and 
whether there is any good reason why it 
should not reach’ the bin by a less expensive 
route. e 


T has recently been discovered that the dis- 
ease known as infective or hemorrhagic 
jaundice is caused by a germ—the so-called 
leptospira—that can be transported and com- 


municated to human beings by rats. The | 


germ is peculiar in its power to penetrate 


the skin and enter the blood stream; most | 
germs can enter only through an orifice in | 


the body or a break in the skin. Fortunately 
the disease, though serious, is not common. 
There was a notable epidemic of it in the 
trenches round Ypres during the war, and 
cases are occasionally reported now both in 
France and in England. 























Chimera 
is defined as ‘‘a monster with a lion’s 
head, goat’s body and serpent’s tail.” 
No such monster as that, however, 
Figures in Mr. Archibald Rutledge’s 
new serial 
The Chimera of Wittee Lake 


The monster there is a mysterious 
ship of war, swift, silent, implacable, 
that hides no one knows where and 
that emerges for piratical forays at 
night. The scene is the swampy -wil- 
dernesses of the Carolina coast that 
Mr. Rutledge knows and describes so 
well. The story begins 
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HE Council of Ambassadors, which is the 

medium through which the allied powers 
exercise such control as they still have over 
affairs in the small states of eastern Europe 
that were born in the dissolution of the 
Austrian and Russian empires, has finally 
decided to award the city of Vilna and the 
surrounding region to Poland. There has 
never been much doubt that that would be 
the outcome of the matter; partly because 
Poland was determined to keep Vilna, and 
neither Lithuania nor the allied powers were 
in a position to use the force that would 
have been necessary to drive the Poles out; 
and partly because France, which, it must be 
remembered, is at present predominant in 
European politics, is interested in strengthen- 
ing Poland to serve as a buffer state between 
Russia and Germany and has no particular 
interest in Lithuania. Vilna is geographically 
Lithuanian, but its population is mixed, and 
its religious and intellectual culture is on the 
whole Polish. Lithuania will protest of course, 
and so will Soviet Russia, which takes pre- 
cisely the opposite view from France with 
regard to the two countries that have been 
disputing over Vilna. But the decision is not 
to be overturned by protests, since it is in 
effect merely the formal recognition of what 
Poland has accomplished by the strong hand. 
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HE grand jury at Bastrop, Louisiana, 

declined to bring any indictments in 
connection with the murders in Morehouse 
parish—the Mer Rouge murders, so-called. It 
is reported that the witnesses on whom the 
state depended to establish its case did not 
give the evidence that the prosecuting offi- 
cials expected them to give; but the delib- 
erations of the grand jury are secret, and any 
account of what went on in their meetings 
is without authority. The refusal to indict 
may merely mean insufficient evidence, or it 
may mean that public opinion is so strongly 
behind the men who presumably put Rich- 
ards and Daniel out of the way that no jury 
could have been induced to push the case 
against them. Apparently the community of 
Morehouse parish does not take the view of 
the affair that the governor and the attorney- 
general take; but only those who are on the 
spot can understand all the circumstances 
that go to produce that conflict of opinion. 














That Flavor 


That’s the Quaker Oats distinction 


That’s why millions of women, when they order oats, 
specify Quaker Oats. 


That’s why the oat lovers all the world over give preference 
to Quaker Oats, and send overseas to get it. 


Don’t forget it, for the children’s sake. 


Only the rich, plump, flavory grains are flaked for Quaker 
Oats. We discard all the puny and insipid grains. A bushel 
of choice oats yields but ten pounds of these extra-flavory 
flakes. Yet these premier flakes cost but one-half cent per dish. 


Oats form, probably, your most important food. 


They supply 16 needed elements. They yield 1810 calories 
of nutriment per pound, while round steak yields 890. 


As a body-builder and a vim-food, the oat has for ages held 
a unique place. 


Then make the oat dish delicious. Get only the flavory flakes. 
Remember Quaker quality. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the extra-flavory flakes. 
You'll like these 


macaroons 


1 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter, 
2 eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cream butter and sugar. Add yolks 
of eggs. Add Quaker Oats, to which 
baking powder has been added, and 
add vanilla. Beat whites of eggs stiff 
and add last. Drop on buttered tins 
with teaspoon, but very few on each 
tin, as they spread. Bake in slow 
oven. Makes about 65 cookies. 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 
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BY EDNA J. ROBERTS 


A tiny bit of perfume sweet, 
Prints of gayly-tripping feet, 
Rifts of blue in a cloudy sky, 
Idle winds that lightly sigh. 


e¢ 
THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND 


By Elizabeth Jenkins 


NE bright morning a little whirlwind 
QO ran away from old Father Northwind 
and started out to have some fun by 
himself. He broke away just as the 
children were starting to school. 
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“T’'ll get him somehow!” he hissed furiously. 

Now the squirrel was thinking hard all 
this time. At last he said, “Humph! You 
make a lot of fuss! Why, you can’t blow 
worth a cent! If you were really clever, you 
would blow at least as high as this tree! I can 
run to the top in no time!” 

“Well, I guess I can beat you to the top of 
the tree!” replied the whirlwind. 

That is just what the squirrel wanted him 
to say. He told the little wind that he would 
run up the trunk while the whirlwind ran up 
through the branches. The squirrel said: 


“One for the money, two for the show, 
Three to make ready and four to go.” 


The little whirlwind gathered all of his 
strength, and when the “four to go” sounded, 
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raced with me so that I should blow off those 
nuts for you,” whizzed the whirlwind. 

“Of course I did. What are you going to do 
about it now?” said Mr. Squirrel and began 
busily to collect his food. 

The whirlwind was so angry that he ran 
and ran until he ran straight into a barnyard 
full of old hens. He blew their feathers the 
wrong way until the poor hens were nearly 
crazy. 

Then one, who was very old and wise, de- 
cided that she would fool him. “T’ll just run 
into the barn and hide until he goes off. It is 
time for me to lay an egg anyway.” So into 
the barn she ran with an angry squawk. 

The whirlwind heard the squawk, and with- 
out thinking ran straight into the barn after 
her. “I can run right out again,” he said to 
himself, but old Father Northwind 
had been waiting for just such a 





He dashed right in among them, 
twirled on one foot a few seconds 
and then whizzed away with a little 
girl’s arithmetic lesson that she had 
earefully written on a fresh piece 
of paper. When he gave it back to 
her it was all muddy! He lifted a 
kind old gentleman’s hat just high 
enough to make him drop a bundle 
of eggs in order to catch it. Then 
the little whirlwind put it right 
back on the old gentleman’s head! 
He found a pile of leaves that a 
lady had raked up and drove them 
down the street like a herd of 
frightened sheep. He certainly was 
a bad little whirlwind! 

After he had blown dust in a 
boy’s eyes and flipped one of the 
housemaid’s white, freshly-washed 
aprons from the line he danced 
down the street and out into the 
pretty country. There he saw a 
little squirrel sitting up pertly and 
minding his own affairs and made 
up his mind to tease him. 

Just then, old Father Northwind 
called to him to come home and 
help him blow up a rain cloud, for 
the fields and flowers needed a good 
drink. But the saucy little whirl- 
wind said, “Go and blow it up 
yourself! I’m having my own fun.” 
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chance. He blew with all his force, 
and, bang, he blew the barn door 
shut in a jiffy. 

“Now, will you talk back to your 
father?” asked the old Northwind 
from a crack under the door. 

How the little whirlwind puffed 
and pushed in his effort to find 
a way out of the barn! But he 
couldn’t find one. 

“Please, dear Mrs. Hen, tell me 
how to get out of this barn, and I 
will never bother you again!” 

Just then Father Northwind 
called under the crack in the door, 
“Tf he will promise to turn the 
windmill hard for two hours, you 
may tell him how to get out. But 
he must promise me to stop being 
so bad and to do something useful 

_in the world!” 

“Tll_ promise!” said the - little 
whirlwind. “Indeed I will be good! 
I'll help father to blow up a big 
rain !” 

When the old hen was quite sure 
that he would keep his promise she 
told him that she had a little pri- 
vate doorway in the old horse’s stall 
down in the corner, and the little 
whirlwind lost no time in getting 
outdoors again. He was as meek 
and well-behaved the rest of that 








Old Father Northwind said noth- 
ing, but he kept his wise old eye on 
his naughty son. 

First the little whirlwind tried to 
annoy the squirrel by throwing leaves in his 
face. Then he tried his old scheme of blowing 
dust into the little fellow’s eyes. Then he 
ruffed the squirrel’s fur coat the wrong way. 
But the little squirrel paid no more heed to 
the wind than he would have paid to a grass- 
hopper! The little whirlwind grew so angry 
that he whirled in a perfect rage! 











He ran straight into a barnyard full of old hens 


bzz—whir, up through the branches he whirled 
his little self with a great flourish. Of course 
he reached the top before the little squirrel 
reached it, and while he waited there to gloat 
over his rival the smart little squirrel was 
down on the ground gathering a lot of nuts 
that the whirlwind had blown off the tree. 
“Why, you deceitful squirrel! You just 



































day as anyone could desire and 
turned the old windmill until it 
creaked. Then he helped his father 
blow up a big rain to give the 
fields and flowers the drink that they needed. 
The next day he found the squirrel again, 
and he spoke politely to him. 

“That was really clever of you, the trick 
you played on me yesterday. I'll blow down 
a few more nuts if you would like them.” 
And he did. He blew every nut off that tree, 
for he just had to do something blustery. 
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THE SPELLING NaS 
WOOD 


BY MARTHA BANNING THOMAS 


I wish that words would grow on trees, 
All spelled correctly, if you please, 

Each letter hanging down in turn 

The way that books would have us learn; 
I’d watch them swinging in the breeze, 

If words would only grow on trees. 


I think a very tempting one, 

Like “cake” or “cooky” “tart” or “bun,” 
Would be afraid some hungry bird 

Might not remember ’twas a word 

And peck the letters just for fun 

Until he’d eaten every one. 


’Twould be a curious thing to see, 
A spelling wood, where every tree 
Instead of fruit bore words by rule, 
Exactly as we learn in school. 

Oh, what a help to little me 

That very curious place would be! 
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GOLDEN BIRD 


By Lilliace Montgomery Mitchell 


OLDEN BIRD tweaked his side feathers 
daintily with his beak and stared out 
through the bars of his cage. Betty had 

hung the cage on the porch early, and now 
two sparrows were sitting in the cherry tree 
trying to get acquainted with Golden Bird. 

“Tt is too bad!” said the first sparrow. “To 
think of your having to spend your whole 
lovely lifetime in a cage!” 

Golden Bird ruffled his feathers angrily. 
“Indeed, I should not think of wanting to 
change places with you. Why, I am called 
Golden Bird because I am so beautiful and 
my plumage is of so rich a color. When Bet- 
ty’s father bought me at the store he paid 
twenty-five dollars for me, and that is more 
than any other canary ever cost. Of course, 
if I were free to fly—well, it would be pleas- 
ant.” 

“Pleasant!” echoed the second sparrow. 
“Ah, yes. Early in the morning to soar high 
above the houses and trees —” 

“Soar!” Golden Bird laughed. “Why, if I 
were free to fly I should really soar. You are 
but a little sparrow, but I am a golden bird. 
I could fly high, high into the air and with 
long, gliding sweeps like the swallow —” 

“Canaries don’t fly like swallows,” inter- 
rupted the first sparrow. 

Golden Bird closed his beak indignantly. 
“Tf I am to be interrupted when I speak —” 
His injured air made his feathers ruffle again. 

At that moment Betty came with fresh 
birdseed. She looked into the water cup. 
“Golden Bird,” she exclaimed, “you have no 











Down on Ferny Farm 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
e 


Once there was a stilt race 
Down on Ferny Farm. 

The sky was blue as indigo, 
The weather very warm, 

Peter Pig and Pat Pig 
And Pucker, stout of heart, 

And Wag and Wig and Fatty Pig, 
They all took part. 

Sam Sheep made the music 
(To everyone’s surprise); 

The stilts were all of oak wood, 
An apple was the prize. 


Sing loud, sing long, 
And then a little more! : 
The pigs and lambs all hopped so high 
They made their muscles sore! 


Pucker Pig was poky, 
Fatty had a fall; 
Wig was most ungraceful, 
And Wag was worst of all. 
But Pat and Pete were splendid; 
They finished in high feather. 
With squeals and cries they grabbed the 


prize 
And gobbled it together. 


The audience was tickled; 

They cheered with such good will 
That almost, if you listened, 

You'd hear them cheering still. 


Sing high, sing low, 

Sing with all your might! 
The pigs and lambs were, oh, so stiff 
They couldn’t sleep that night! 
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Crockery? Glass? 
Baby’s doll? Clothing 
torn? Tool handle split? 
Tirro, the new water- 
proofed mending tape, 
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SHETLAND PONIES 
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Children since 1891. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send 10c for illustrated folder and price list. 
The Shadyside Farms, Dept.C, North Benton, 0. 
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water!” She took the cup from between the 
bars and went toward the kitchen. 

Golden Bird put his head on one side. The 
door of the cage was open! 

Since Betty intended to return instantly 
with water from the kitchen, she had left the 
door unlatched and open. Without pausing 
Golden Bird spread his wings and flew 
through the open door and alighted on the 
porch rail. 

“If you’re going to fly,” said the first spar- 
row, “come with us and we will show you a 
pretty tree —” 

“Golden birds do not fly with sparrows,” 
responded Golden Bird stiffly. “I fly alone.” 

As he spoke his heart sank, for he realized 
that in all of the time he had spent in his cage 
looking out at other flying sirds he had never 
seen another canary flying round. But he had 
spoken, and so he spread his wings again and 
started to fly. It was not so easy, for he was 
accustomed only to the narrow cage and his 
wings seemed to be weak. Nevertheless by 
earnest effort he managed to go as far as the 
next block. Then he realized that it was be- 
ginning to rain. 

His feathers were drenched in a moment. 
Caged for so long a time, he had lost the 
instinct that would have shown him how to 
protect himself against the wet. But the two 
sparrows had not forgotten him, and they 
were near. 

“Come with us,” said one; “we will take 
you back to your cage on the porch. Betty is 
looking for you.” 

“T, Golden Bird, to be piloted about by 
ordinary sparrows! Thank you, I shall find 
my way all right by myself.” 

The sparrows flew away and left Golden 
Bird alone. It was wet; the leaves dripped 
with a gentle plop-plop, and it began to grow 
dark. Golden Bird thought that he would rest 
for a moment before he flew back. 

It was dark when he awakened. His little 
body ached; his feathers were wet and drag- 
gled. Looking down at himself by the light of 
a street lamp, he decided that Betty would 
never know him should she see him now, so 
dirty and bedraggled was he. 

It was a long night there in the dark alone. 
Strange sounds disturbed him. Time and time 
again he wished for his safe cage in the win- 
dow; he wished that he had accepted the 
sparrows’ offer to pilot him home. 

When morning came he blinked anxiously 
and watched. Sure enough, there were the 
two sparrows. 

Golden Bird called to them: “I wonder if 
you would be good enough to help me get 
back home? I’m cold and wet and hungry.” 

Following them as they winged their way 
through the trees, Golden Bird soon found 
himself perched on the railing of the side 
porch of the house where he lived. He tried 
to tell the sparrows how grateful he was for 
their help, but they flew away before he 
could say what he wished to say. 

“At least,” he called, “remember this: any 
time that you’re hungry when I’m on the 
porch, come in and have a bite of supper 
with me; and tell the other birds that Golden 
Bird is proud to claim the sparrows as his 
friends.” 
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THE SWING 


By Irving C. Daily 


Isn’t it jolly to ride in a swing! 

Up we go, down we go, tighter we cling; 
Backward and forward, fanned by the breeze, 
Riding a wave to the tops of the trees, 
Sailing on wings through the whispering pine, 
Up we go, down we go; isn’t it fine? 


Holding on tight for fear we may fall, 

Up we go, down we go, over the wall. 

The road lies below us, we hang in the air, 

The wind fans our faces and ruffles our hair 

Till through the green rooftree the early stars 
shine. 

Up we go, down we go; isn’t it fine? 


We play we are flying on wings o’er the town; 

Up we go, down we go,—down and still 
down,— 

Peep through the leaves at the soft sunset sky; 

Now we go low and now we go high; 

With a kiss in the dusk from a sweet-breath- 
ing vine, 

Up we go, down we go; isn’t it fine? 


So, taking our turns at the swing in the tree, 

Up we go, down we go, happy and free; 

A push from our toes on the firm-knitted 
grass, 

And how the air sings in our ears as we pass! 

Then slowly, so slowly, the long beats decline, 

And the swing comes to rest again; isn’t it 
fine? 





Tastes better out of the 
“‘Krinkly Bottle’’ 


A FRIEND, INDEED 
—Ward’s Orange-Crush 


Here’s a test for a pal—when a feller will share an 
Orange-Crush, you’re his friend for life. & And when 
you're thirsty, Orange-Crush is a friend, indeed. & Just 
get your fingers around that cold, “Krinkly Bottle;’’ tip 
’er up, let that golden colored liquid cut the dust and 
thirst from your throat. & That “Krinkly Bottle’’ lets 
you know it’s the real article, Ward’s “Crush,” Orange, 
Lemon or Lime flavors, all so good you scarcely know 
which is best. & And all wholesome food products that 
mothers like to have boys drink. © Just ask for a 
bottle or a glass at any soft drink stand or soda foun- 
tain. Then you'll surely want a whole case at home. 


ORANGE-CRUSH COMPANY, Chicago, U.S.A. 


47 Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 3 
Orange-Crush Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Orane 


Try Ward’s 
LEMON-CRUSH CONSTITUENTS 
LIME-CRUSH Ward’s “Crushes” owe their dis- 


The two delicious companion 
drinks of Orange-Crush 
—also delightful, Crush-flavored 
Ice Cream, Ices and Sherbets. 
Ask any retail.ice cream dealer for them. 


been added pure cane sugar, 
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tinctive and delightful flavors to 
the natural fruit oils of oranges, 
lemons and limes. To these have 


citrus 


fruit juices, U.S. certified food color, 
fruit acid and carbonated water. 
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THE TORCHBEARER 
By Nelle B. Bradley 


Hold high the torch! You did not light its glow; 

’Twas given you from other hands, you know. 

’Tis only yours to keep it burning bright, 

Yours to pass on when you no more need light. 

For there are little feet that you must guide, 

And little forms go marching by your side; 

Their eyes are watching every tear and smile, 

And efforts that you think are not warth while 

May sometimes be the very helps they need, 

Actions _ which their souls would give most 
heed, 

So that in turn they'll lift it high and say, 

“I watched my mother carry it this way.” 

If brighter paths should beckon you to choose, 

Would your small gain compare with all you'd 
lose? 

Then lift the torch! You did not light its glow; 

’Twas given you from other hands, you know. 

I think it started down its pathway bright 

The day the Maker said, “Let there be light!” 
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THE CARTOONIST 


EATED on the deck of the ocean liner, the 
cartoonist amused himself by drawing pic- 
tures of the different passengers. A few 

months before he had been employed on a Chi- 
cago newspaper; now, a professional cartoonist 
no longer, he was on his way to the Philippines, 
a missionary of the gospel. His vision had been 
as swift as it had been bright. 

A number of notable people were making the 
trip, and among them were the captain of an 
American battleship and three or four million- 
aires with their wives. One of the women, becom- 
ing enthusiastic over the cartoonist’s ability, 
asked him whether he would draw a picture of 
her husband. The cartoonist complied graciously, 
and while he was at work the wife of the captain 
watched with interest. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed at last, “I suppose you 
are one of our great American artists on your 
way to the Philippines for new ideas! What a 
wonderful thing it is to be so gifted! I suppose 
you make barrels of money?” 

“No, madam,” the cartoonist replied, “I am 
going to the Philippines as a missionary. I have 
given up my career as an artist.” 

The woman regarded him first in astonishment, 
then with reproach. “The very idea!” she ex- 
claimed. “To think of a young man like you with 
all of your ability throwing his life away on a 
lot of worthless heathen! I can hardly believe 
you’re serious! Really you are joking, aren’t 
you?” 

Eight years passed, and the cartoonist and his 
wife were sailing for home on doctor’s orders, 
for the climate had proved too much for the 
woman. The lives of both were wrapped up in 
their work; it was hard for them to leave the 
natives, who had come to depend on them, but 
there was no help for it. 

A great crowd of Filipinos came to the dock to 
see the missionaries off. Tears were running down 
the faces of many of them. All were sad and 
made no efforts to hide their feelings. As the 
steamer pulled out thousands of hands waved the 
missionaries good-by. 

The cartoonist and his wife stood silent to- 
gether on the deck; their eyes were wet, and 
their throats felt tight and strange. And there on 
the shore the waving hands continued to flash in 
the bright sunlight. If the captain’s wife had 
witnessed that scene, would she have said that 
the cartoonist’s life was wasted? 
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REALISM 


“A RE you missing the home folks, Nellie?” 
Uncle Judd inquired kindly. 

Eleanor made a small impatient gesture 
at the word “Nellie.” It belonged with so many 
similar things at Uncle Judd’s—the obsolete in- 
grain carpets, the horsehair furniture, the steel 
engravings, the fringed towels and napkins! In- 
deed, it belonged with the whole village life and 
thought! 

“Of course,” she, replied, “I enjoyed having 
the girls here. I—I get starved for talks about 
real things, literature and art and music.” 

She had not meant to use just those words; 
she did not want to hurt her uncle. 

But if Uncle Judd was hurt he did not show it. 
“That’s good. You'll feel better now that’s off 
your mind,” he said heartily. 

Eleanor colored hotly. “I didn’t —” she stam- 
mered. “I don’t —” 

He patted her hand sympathetically. “I know 
you didn’t. Don’t mind an old doctor. Even coun- 
try physicians, you know, have to be able to do 
a bit of mind reading now and then. Of course 
you enjoyed having folks round who spoke your 
language; anybody would. It’s natural enough 
that you should miss them. All that I can’t un- 
derstand is why the things that thrill you—that’s 
the proper word, isn’t it?7—in a book bore you so 
terribly in real life.” 

Eleanor’s color, which had begun to subside, 
rose again. “Why, it’s the art,” she explained. 

“T suppose so. But I was curious to know just 
what art is; I was interested in some of the 
things you were saying about Colfax’s book. So 
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I dropped in at the librfry for a copy. I couldn’t 
stand much of it. Why should anyone describe a 
pigsty when there are so many other things? 
That sick-room scene, for example. Oh, yes, it 
was realism—dirty floor, sick-room odor, tum- 
bled bed and all the rest of it. But when Aunt 
Lida comes home and tells about the way Carrie 
Banks is taking care of her paralyzed husband or 
how the Howland baby is I’ve noticed it seems 
to bore you. Yet that’s realism too.” Uncle 
Judd’s voice deepened. “A thousand times more 
real, because courage and patience and love be- 
long to eternity, whereas cracked cups and leak- 
ing hot-water bottles are as passing as falling 
leaves.” 

Eleanor was silent. 

“The same way about music,’ continued the 
doctor. “I listened hard to the ‘new music,’ for 
I like music. I can understand Beethoven and 
Mozart and little Jennie Sparks’s singing at 
church, but some of this new stuff! Well, as I 
say, I listened hard. All I learned was what I 
heard from those about me—a collection of ad- 
jectives merely: ‘thrilling,’ ‘weird,’ ‘masterly,’ 
‘spiffing.’ I made a list of ’em. Want to see 
them?” 

“No,” Eleanor replied, “I don’t, thank you.” 

Then she smiled. “The next time I’m going to 
put up a sign: No Doctors Admitted!” 
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THE PLACE FOR GIRLS IN 1840 


HEN Mary Ashton Livermore, the re- 

former and champion of women’s rights, 

was a girl a college education was beyond 
the reach of her sex. But Mary Livermore, even 
in her early youth when she was Mary Rice, 
was not a person to abide by arbitrary rules. 
She was—so Mr. M. A. DeWolfe Howe tells us 
in his Recollections of a Hostess—determined to 
go to college—yes, to Harvard! 

“There was,” she said one day at the home of 
Mrs. James T. Fields, “a party of six of us girls 
—-sisters and cousins—who had studied with our 
brothers up to the time for going to college. 
We were all ready, but what was to be done? We 
were told that no girls had entered Harvard thus 
far. We said to one another we six girls will go 
to Cambridge and call upon President Quincy, 
show him where we stand in our lessons and ask 
him to admit us. I was the youngest of the party. 
I was noted for being rather hot and intemperate 
in speech in those days, and the girls made me 
promise before we left the house not to speak. 
‘For as sure as you do,’ they said, ‘you will spoil 
all.’ So I promised, and we went to Cambridge 
and found Mr. Quincy. The girls laid their pro- 
posal before him as clearly as they dared and 
showed him what they had done in their lessons. 

“Very smart girls, unusually capable girls,’ 
he said encouragingly; ‘but can you cook?’ 

“ ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ said one; ‘we have kept house 
for some time.’ 

“ ‘Highly important,’ he said; and so on dur- 
ing the space of an hour.” 

Mrs. Livermore, said Mrs. Fields, found that 
he was playing with them and that they were as 
far from the subject in their minds as they had 
been at the moment they came; forgetting her 
promise of silence, she said: “But, Mr. Quincy, 
what we came to ask is, will you allow us to 
come to college when our brothers do? You say 
we are sufficiently prepared; is there anything to 
prevent our admission?” 

“Oh, yes, my dear; we never allow girls at 
Harvard; the place for girls is at home.” 

“Yes, but, Mr. Quincy, if we are prepared? We 
would not ask to recite; but may we not attend 
the recitations and sit silent in the classes?” 

“No, my dear, you may not.” 

“Then I wish —” 

“What do you wish?” he asked. 

“T wish I were God for one instant that I 
might kill every woman from Eve down and let 
you have a masculine world all to yourselves and 
see how you would like that!” 

“Up to that point,’”’ said Mrs. Livermore, “the 
girls had been kept up by excitement, but there 
we broke down. I tried the best I could not to 
cry, but I found my eyes were getting full, and 
the only thing for us to do was to leave as soon 
as we could for home. We lived in the vicinity of 
Copp’s Hill, and I can see as distinctly as if it 
were yesterday the room looking down on the 
burial ground in which we all sat together and 
cried ourselves half blind. ‘I wish I was dead,’ 
said one. ‘I wish I had never been born,’ said 
another. ‘Martha, get up from that stone seat,’ 
said a third; ‘you’ll get cold.’ ‘I don’t care if I 
do,’ said Martha; ‘I shall perhaps die the sooner.’ 
We were all terribly indignant.” 
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CLEVER BEAVERS 


HE beaver is clever; there is no doubt of it. 

This story, which Mr. Samuel A. Derieux 

tells in the American Magazine, ought to 
set any naturalist right who has ever under- 
valued the little animal’s intelligence. 

The beavers of the Bronx Zoo inhabit a beau- 
tiful spot with a little lake where they have a 
dam and a house that they have built themselves. 
They work in unison; two cut down a tree and 
drag it to the dam; two others are engaged in 
actual construction; and one or two more, the 
— or plasterers, daub the chinks with 
mud. 

Now the space allotted to them at the zoo is 
large; they occupy a whole valley. The only sign 
of captivity is the fence that surrounds the lake 
and the valley; the fence is of iron stakes and is 





set in a concrete base embedded deep in the 
ground so that the animals cannot dig under it. 
At the end of the lake grows a large oak tree, 
near which the fence runs. There because of the 
roots of the tree the concrete was not poured 
very deep; the massive roots seemed sufficient to 
keep the beavers from going far underground. 

How the creatures chose that one weak spot 
no one knows. It must have taken them weeks to 
dig their tunnel. Starting at the shore of the lake, 
they dug to the roots of the tree and then through 
them, thereby dodging the concrete. The tunnel 
came up ten feet on the other side of the in- 
closure. 

All of the animals escaped but one, and therein 
perhaps lies the supreme mystery of the whole 
incident. Why did they leave him? One thing is 
certain. By staying behind he concealed the es- 
cape of the others. Beavers seldom appear all at 
once; the keepers would see this one and think 
that the others were near by. Moreover, he made 
many tracks in the mud and ate a good deal of 
the corn with which they are fed. 

The keepers knew nothing about the escape 
until reports came in from the botanical gardens, 
a mile away, that beavers were cutting down 
valuable trees. Then they discovered that only 
one beaver was left—and he had been left as a 
blind! 

But there is another strange thing. Although 
the beavers, naturally gregarious, had lived to- 
gether for years in one family and had worked 
in unison while digging the tunnel, once out of 
prison they separated. The one that was destroy- 
ing valuable trees at the botanical gardens had 
to be shot. Others were:picked up here and there. 
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A ROMANCE BLUEUE 


By Faye N. Merriman 


A Chink with a picturesque queue 
A maiden did venture to wueue. 
Almond Bloom was her name; 
She resembled the same 
From her head to the tip of her shueue! 


His love was most tender and trueue, 
But nothing to please could he dueue, 
For the almond-eyed saint 
Only frowned at his plaint, 
So he blew off his head—and his queue! 
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SIMOON, THE FLOATING VILLAGE 


T the foot of a precipitous cedar-studded wall 
of rock in the waters of the Inland Pas- 
sage, British Columbia, lies Simoon, the 

floating village. An enchanted place it is, far 
from the hustle and bustle of the world and rich 
in the romance of the frontier. During most of 
the year Simoon has eight houses; sometimes, as 
when people from the outlying districts come to 
town, the number is almost doubled, for in that 
region when a man travels he frequently takes 
his house with him! 

To understand “Simoon City” we must un- 
derstand the country roundabout. The coast is 
marked by long inlets, arms and sounds where 
the abrupt mountain sides are thickly clothed in 
fir, cedar and hemlock. The shores offer little 
chance for building a house, and the water is 
much too deep for driving piles. So the lumber- 
men who work the forests—hand loggers, most 





This community has a floating population 
in both senses 


of them are—build floats of huge and buoyant 
cedar logs, and on them erect their houses of 
cedar shakes. When a logger has cut all of the 
timber on a concession he must move somewhere 
else; naturally a floating house saves time and 
labor. It can be towed readily behind a rowboat; 
and if the owner has a motor boat, so much the 
better. 

Some twenty years ago a man with more busi- 
ness instinct than his fellows saw the need of 
a store and opened one afloat in a sheltered place 
called Simoon Sound. He did a flourishing busi- 
ness from the first. Soon a post office was added. 
Now you see what a “city” has sprung from that 
humble beginning: eight houses, and in slack 
periods the loggers bring more! 

On boat nights, which occur once a wéek when 
the steamer from the outside world calls, “Si- 
moon City” is a busy place; then its population 
is swelled to perhaps one hundred. There are the 
regular loggers, great bearded fellows in Macki- 
naws and caulked boats, a sprinkling of Indians, 
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a Japanese fisherman or two, the crew of a for- 
estry patrol boat and at times guests from a 
pleasure launch. 

For beautifying the village old boats, Indian 
dugouts and boxes here and there have been 
made to bloom with gay flowers; and in such 
rude containers there are also little vegetable 
gardens, for the women of Simoon are thrifty. 

The main attraction perhaps is the Bear Trap 
restaurant, a long rough room with log flooring, 
which offers meals and soft drinks and which 
contains a phonograph to cheer the bearded men, 
What thrilling tales of the woods they must have 
to tell evenings round the oil lamps there in- 
quaint little Simoon! 
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WITH THE AID OF THE DRUG 
CLERK 


T is a laughable story that the Cosmopolitan 
tells of Daniel D. Dougherty, the hardware 
man of a Middle Western town; and all 

because poor Dan’s fingers were shaped for the 
plow instead of for the pen. It was a fair-sized 
job for him to write a letter, and in order to sign 
it with the proper flourishes to the three D’s he 
had first to take off his coat. And then—would 
you believe it?—few persons could read the 
thing; even Dan himself was often troubled. But 
he was a sensitive soul, and folks knew it; hence 
the story. 

A salesman for the wholesale hardware house 
of which Dan was an old and valued customer 
called the first of the month as usual, prepared 
to book his order; but Dan told him that because 
of a luncheon engagement he had written down 
to save time a list of the things that he wanted; 
he handed the salesman a sheet of paper that 
contained hieroglyphics as cryptic as those on 
any obelisk. 

The salesman thanked him and went to the 
hotel, where for the rest of the forenoon he tried 
in vain to decipher the handwriting. At last he 
went downstairs to the clerk. 

“You hotel clerks have to read all kinds of 
writing,” he said. “Be a good fellow and trans- 
late this for me.” 

The clerk puzzled over the scrawl for more 
than half an hour. “You've got me,” he said at 
last, “but there’s one man in this town who can 
read anything that was ever written.” 

The salesman looked relieved. “Who’s that?” 
he asked. 

“He’s Jake Gessner, the prescription man up 
at the corner drug store,” said the clerk. “Take 
it up to him.” 

A few minutes later the salesman entered the 
drug store and handed the order to Jake. “Can 
you make this out?” he asked. 

“Why, sure I can,” Jake replied. “Give me just 
five minutes, that’s all.” 

“Go to it,” the salesman said, and Jake disap- 
peared behind the prescription counter. 

Five minutes afterwards he returned with an 
eight-ounce bottle in his hand. It was corked and 
labeled and contained a dark brown fluid. He 
handed it to the salesman. “That'll be one- 
seventy-five,” he said. 
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A TRIP WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


NCLE BILLY,” as we familiarly called 
him, writes a correspondent, has been 
resting from his many labors for some 

years. But when I look at his picture I can hear 

him saying in his brisk, cheery voice: 

“Yes, I saw Lincoln many times and had some 
trips with him that I shall never forget. Some of 
the neighbors say I have spells when I can talk 
of nothing else but those grand old days. I know 
I often drop my work in the old shop to talk 
about that man whom God raised up to help our 
land and who was always just one of us. And 
once when they got a picture of me standing in 
the yard talking of him they said the white spot 
on it was one of my Lincoln stories starting off 
through the air. ‘Never mind,’ I said to them, 
‘it’s white, and that was his character. Every 
story I ever told you about him was a clean one.’ 

“The first time I saw Abraham Lincoln must 
have been in October, 1854. He came to Urbana, 
Illinois, to attend the fall circuit court. His horse 
was what we call rawboned, and his buggy was 
homemade. Strangers might have taken him for 
a farmer. He nodded his head and smiled to 
everyone and had a certain look that made me 
feel that there was something great in him that 
we should hear about later on. I always kept as 
close to him as I could, and he often asked me to 
make trips with him. . 

“One afternoon we started out for Danville, 
and night overtook us long before we got there. 
The road lay along the river bottom, a little strip 
not much wider than our two-seated wagon; 
there were deep ditches on both sides of it. Sud- 
denly our driver growled out, ‘Say, you jump 
overboard and pilot me through, or you'll never 
see Danville!’ : 

“T jumped out as quickly as I could, but Lin- 
coln stretched out his long body ahead of me. 
We rolled our trousers away above our knees, 
and there was a big splash when our bare feet 
struck in the mud. Lincoln gripped my arm, and 
we plunged on, shouting out to the driver now 
and then. But in a short time Lincoln said, ‘Too 
monotonous!’ and began singing to an old- 
fashioned Methodist tune his favorite doggerel: 

** ‘Mortal man with face of clay, 
Here tomorrow, gone today.’ 

“That he followed with some of the funniest 

verses and parodies of old songs that I ever 
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Here’s a book, boys, that tells 
how Babe Ruth, George Sisler, 
Ken Williams and other Famous 
Sluggers get the winning punch 
in their batting. It tells you 


How to Bat 


How to stand at the plate, how 
to grip the bat, how to get 
your body into the swing, how 
to get away from the plate, 
how to out-guess the pitcher. 


Illustrated with pictures of Famous 
Sluggers in actual batting poses. 


Written by an expert who has 
made a study of the art of batting. 


Get a free copy where you buy 
your LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
bats, or send a postcard for 
your copy to 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
751 South Preston Street 
Kentucky 
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heard. He made up the tunes without any regard 
to time or anything else. In spite of that dismal 
October night the driver and a Mr. and Mrs. 
Swett who were making the trip with us kept up 


their peals of laughter. I think Lincoln felt just | 


how timid the lady was, but instead of telling 
her to be brave, as most men would have done, he 
took his own original way of driving away her 
fears. 

“When we got safely to the end of the journey 
she said gratefully, ‘I was sure you would bring 
us through.’ 

“Ves, music hath 
laughing. 

“He was like that all his life, always as if he 
had never done anything out of the ordinary.” 
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THE OWL STOOPS TO CONQUER 
N“ long ago, writes a contributor, I learned 


charms,’ said Lincoln, 


of the tactics of a certain owl in de- | 


fending itself that were both amusing and 
interesting. Whether the method is common among 
owls, I do not know; the bird practiced it on 
more than one occasion. 

The owl was a great big-headed creature cap- 
tured in the woods and tied with a rope to a 
stake in the yard. Its enemy was the dog, which 
seemed to think that it was a common fowl. Of 
coume the thing to do was to bark and to 
frighten it into flight. But barking had no effect 
whatever except to make the dreadful eyes glow 
more brightly and to produce a sort of sharp 
snapping that seemed to come from the bill, 
which was almost hidden among the feathers. 
After some time the dog made a fierce run. 

Not a move did the owl make. Not a feather 
twitched; but the eyes glowed like fire, and snap, 
snap went the bill. Suddenly just as the dog came 
close the bird went over on its back in a heap. 
It was an undignified position surely, but there 
was a purpose in it. 

The dog, assuming that the strange bird had 
fallen upon the ground in fright, dashed up and 
thrust his nose among the feathers. Instantly 
steel-like claws, sharp as knives, fastened upon 
him and with a yell of terror and pain he tore 
loose and ran for his life. From a safe distance 
he turned to look back. Solemn and apparently 
harmless stood the owl as before. 

It was too much for the dog. Another rush 
brought him again within reaching distance of 

@ strange enemy. Once more the bird fell on its 
back, and once more the dog thrust his nose into 
the feathers only to feel the cruel talons sink into 
his tender nose; with a yelp he fled. From the 
shelter of the porch he viewed the strange bird— 
no longer a dignified barn fowl, but a dreadful 
monster to be let absolutely alone. 
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PULLING MR. SPIDER’S LEG 


HE domestic spider has domestic diffi- 

culties. For example, his wife will not al- 

ways let him eat in peace; she must pull 
his leg. And why? Merely because he has a fly 
and won’t share it! Mr. William M. Savin, writ- 
ing in Natural History, gives this rather amus- 
ing account of Mr. and Mrs. Spider at home: 

One summer’s day at nightfall I found a male 
domestic spider on the web of a female and 
placed a fly close to them. Both rushed for it, 
but as the male happened to be the nearer he 
swathed it and proceeded to devour it. The 
female seemed to be greatly annoyed and pulled 
at his hind legs for some fifteen minutes while 
he fought her off as best he could without turn- 
ing to face her, feasting as he fought. She then 
became resigned and returned to her former posi- 
tion several inches from him. 

When I placed another fly in the web the 
female promptly ran to it and swathed it. She 
again returned to her original position, dragging 
the fly behind her, but in doing so she took an 
indirect route and, passing the male, gave his 
hind legs several additional yanks apparently 
to apprise him of her good fortune in also secur- 
ing prey—an act that might also be interpreted 
to be the woman’s “last word.” 
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HE HAD PLENTY OF HELP 


N the recent drive to raise money for the Rad- 
cliffe College endowment fund an alumna of 
that college employed her nephew and 

another small boy to sell some excellent toilet 
soap among the homes in their neighborhood. 

‘Why are you selling this soap?” inquired a 
lady at a house in Johnny’s district. 

“To raise three million dollars for Radcliffe,” 
was the prompt reply. 

“Three million dollars!” the lady exclaimed, 
amused at the youngster’s seriousness. “And are 
you going to raise it all by yourself?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Johnny, smiling brightly, 
“there’s another little boy helping me.’ 
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CLIMB THE STALK, YOUNG BEAN! 


OUNG Mr. Bean was interviewing his 
sweetheart’s father on the subject of marry- 
ing the young lady. 

“Where are you employed?” asked the old 
gentleman suspiciously. “Have you any chance 
for promotion?” 

“The best in the world,” replied young Bean 
with enthusiasm. “Except for the office boy, I 
now hold the lowest position in the concern!” 


Suppose that every Monday mom- 
ing all the people who have a hand 
in furnishing your telephone service 
came to your door for your share of 
their pay. From the telephone com- 
pany itself, would come operators, 
supervisors, chief operators, wire 
chiefs, linemen, repairmen, inspectors, 
installers, cable  splicers, test-board- 
men, draftsmen, engineers, scientists, 
executives, bookkeepers, commercial 
representatives, stenographers, clerks, 
conduit men and many others, who 
daily serve your telephone require- 
ments, unseen by you. 


There would be tax collectors to 
take your share of national, state and 
municipal taxes, amounting to over 
forty million dollars. There would 
be men and women coming for a fair 
return on their money invested in tele- 
phone stocks and bonds—money 
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If the subscriber paid direct 


which has made the service possible. 
Then there are the people who pro- 
duce the raw materials, the supplies 
and manufactured articles required for 
telephone service. 


They would include hundreds of 
thousands of workers in mines, smelt- 
ers, steel mills, lumber camps, farms, 
wire mills, foundries, machine shops, 
rubber works, paint factories, cotton, 
sik and paper mills, rope works, glass 
works, tool works, and scores of other 
industries. 


When you pay your telephone bill, 
the money is distributed by the com- 
pany to the long line of people who 
have furnished something necessary for 
your service. The Bell System spares 
no effort to make your service the best 
and cheapest in the world, and every 
dollar it receives is utilized to that end. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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THE ENGAGED GIRL 
GOES SHOPPING 


LL weddings can be divided into three 
A parts: buying the trousseau and 
the linens, the ceremony and the 
wedding journey. To a girl who has only 
limited means at her disposal the expense 
of an adequate trousseau and the pur- 
chase of household linens and, it may be, 
glass, silver, dishes and kitchenware pre- 
sent a difficult problem. All brides are 
alike in that they wish their purchases 
to be serviceable, decorative and fair in 
price—a threefold requirement that takes 
careful buying. 
Your purse, with its wad of bills set 
aside for the trousseau and linens, repre- 
sents a cornucopia of plenty out of which 
will come tumbling wedding dress and 
table linens, gloves and towels, until the 
last penny has been transformed into a 
duster or a shoe buckle. But money has 
wings and, unless you take good care, will 
fly away and leave little to show for it- 
self. 
In these days three hundred dollars 
seems to be the least sum for which you 
can get the trousseau and the linens. 
You can count upon “showers” and pres- 
ents received in other ways to supplement 
your purchases; and you 
should make and embroider 
many articles at home and 
take full advantage of sales 
in the shops, and so save a 
reserve fund for later use, 
when the house is settled 
and the finishing touches are 
necessary. 

One hundred dollars, if 
spent wisely, will suffice for the nec- 
essary things of the trousseau. The 
following list includes the items 
that can be purchased for that 
amount. The articles given in the 
list will be supplemented by the wardrobe that 
you already have. 

5 1 suit 
1 silk dress 
2 hats 
1 pair of shoes 
1 pair of gloves 
2 blouses 
1 pair of corsets 
3 nightgowns 
6 sets of underwear 
2 petticoats 
1 pair of silk bloomers 
1 kimono 
1 pair of slippers 
6 pairs of lisle or fibre-silk hose 
12 handkerchiefs 


It is expected that all the articles will be made 
at home except of course the suit, shoes, hosiery, 
gloves and corsets, which must be bought ready- 
made. White lingerie is in the best of taste and 
can be made gayer by colored bindings and tiny 
appliqué flowers. Always buy material by the 
piece and make it up into sets. Finish petticoats 
with a scalloped edge, with bindings and appliqué 
flowers to match. A kimono, with slippers to 
match, can be made from flowered crépe or plain 
crépe embroidered with sprays of blossoms. 

A slightly more expensive trousseau will in- 
clude articles a little more costly—lingerie in 
quantities of a dozen pieces of a kind and made 
of finer materials, and many additional things 
that are useful but not essential, such as an oil- 
cloth apron, dust caps, fancy aprons, collar-and- 
cuff sets and additional handkerchiefs. 

Unless the wedding is held in the parsonage— 
when a smartly tailored suit is appropriate—a 
soft white dress should be worn. You can make 
it of satin-faced silk, soft silk or soft crépe, or of 
georgette trimmed with floating panels of lace. 
The girl is fortunate who possesses a veil—a 
treasure reminiscent of other weddings. A new 
veil is not included in this inventory. 

In buying linens remember never to sacrifice 
quality to appearance. Serviceableness is the first 
requirement, for a good housewife will want her 
materials to last the proverbial seven years. 

A one-hundred-dollar linen list will include the 
following items: 

BEDROOM LINENS BATHROOM LINENS 


12 single-size sheets 6 bath towels 
12 pillowcases 12 hand towels 


4 spreads 6 face towels 
2 blankets 6 guest towels 
2 puffs 1 bath mat 


DINING-ROOM LINENS 
1 tablecloth (linen) 
12 napkins (22-inch linen) 
12 luncheon napkins (aéroplane linen) 
1 tablecloth (aéroplane linen) 
1 set oilcloth doilies with centrepiece 
Doily sets, runners and centrepieces 

KITCHEN LINENS 

12 dish towels (linen crash) 

12 check glass towels (linen) 

2 food cloths (cheesecloth) 

6 dusters 

6 holders and oven cloths 


The lists allow for a dependable quality of 
cotton bed linens, which should be bought at sale 
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prices. Buy six single-bed sheets and six three- 
quarter-bed sheets. Embroider the initials on the 
top of the larger sheets and use one small and 
one large sheet together. Embroider initials on 
the pillowcases and hemstitch the ends or scal- 
lop the edges. The allowance covers only the cost 
of plain slips, so that any trimming must 
added A simply made cover of unbleached or 
bleached cotton for the mattress will save wear 
on the sheets but is an extra not included in the 
list. Spreads of ripplette, a kind of seersucker, 
will stand hard wear and frequent trips to the 
laundry. Stamp a wreath of flowers in the centre, 
or a band of flowers on the edge, of the spread 
and work them in with pieces of blue and rose 
chambray. Outline every flower with thread of a 
corresponding color and use appliqué or outlined 
leaves. Scalloped edges worked in buttonhole 
stitch will add to their attractiveness. Army blan- 
kets or a medium quality of white blanket should 
be chosen. The puffs may be filled with cotton 
and may have covers of silk mull. 

Be sure to have plenty of linen before you buy 
bureau covers. If you can afford bureau covers, 
make the dresser and chiffonier scarfs of white 
material. A tufted spread and covers to match, 
or material hemstitched and embroidered with 
cross-stitch, can be used instead, but appliqué 
costs the least and is effective and durable. 

The bathroom linens are easy to buy. Bath 
towels should be large and close-woven; six 
heavy ones are better than a dozen of the medium 
weight. White towels have a better value than 
the fancy colored ones, which are often thin and 
scant in size. 

The list allows for a dozen hand towels of 
cotton or of cotton and linen mixture, and a 
dozen fancy towels. They can all be embroidered 
and initialed in color and finished with neat cro- 
cheted edges. A wicker hamper is more service- 
able than a bag for soiled linens and, since it is 
ventilated, keeps them sweeter. 

For the dining room, doilies, instead of a linen 
tablecloth, can be used if you buy a dining table 
with an unfinished top and rub it down with 
linseed oil and pumice to give a waterproof, heat- 
proof finish. 

An oilcloth set, painted as you wish, will give 
good service for every day; aéroplane linen, 
linen crash and unbleached linen can be made up 
into sets and embroidered at home. Initials can 

worked into all the bedroom and dining-room 
linens. Tray cloths, dish covers, tea cosies, cake 
doilies and centrepieces, silver holders, and so on, 
are omitted from the list; they can be made after 
the wedding to match the color schemes of the 
rooms. 

The kitchen linens are the simplest to buy. If 
possible have dish towels of linen crash; towels 
that will not absorb moisture are worthless. Of 
the dusters it is well to have two made of cheese- 
cloth, two of flannel and two dustless dusters. 

The Companion has printed many plans for 
making the simple materials that you buy attrac- 
tive, by the use of the new embroideries, by cross- 
stitch and by appliqué. The Editor of the Girls’ 
Page will be glad to help anyone who wishes 
advice on her shopping and sewing problems. An 
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article will follow on the wisest expenditure for 
glass, silver, dishes and kitchenware. Two things 
are indispensable—good taste and good sense. 
Any girl who has those will find her shopping not 
a problem but a pleasure. 
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A HANDICAP RACE 


TEAM consists of five members, and each 
team has four pieces of cardboard, each 
piece four inches square. The players line 

up in one rank on a mark fifty feet from the 
goal, with the five members of each team side by 
side. The three centre members of each team 
stretch out both arms as far as possible, keeping 
them parallel with the ground, and the members 
of the team who are on the ends extend the arm 
that is nearer their team mates. The members 
hold the cardboard squares between them, with 
the tip of the forefinger of one player pressing 
against the centre of one side of the square and 
the tip of the forefinger of the adjacent player 
pressing against the centre of the opposite side. 
Contestants must hold their arms straight, with 
no bend at the elbow. 

At the signal to start the teams make for a 
line fifty feet away. The contestant may not 
touch the cardboard with any finger except the 
one with which she began the race. Should a 
square fall to the ground, the team that dropped 
it must return to the place where it fell and re- 
place it before continuing the race. 

. When a team crosses the line the members 
immediately face about, readjust their paste- 
board squares and, governed by the same condi- 
tions, return to the starting line. The fifty feet 
of ground must be covered four times, and the 
team that finishes first is the winner. 
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MAKING PENCIL SKETCHES ON 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


OR the amateur photographer who also has 

a knack for pencil drawing there is much 

pleasure to be had from making pencil 
sketches on photographs. It requires no special 
skill other than the ability to follow an outline 
correctly, to translate the gradations of the pho- 
tograph into pencil marks and to see what to 
leave out. 

Use a paper with a slightly grained surface; 
that known to the trade as “matte” or “carbon” 
is best and is about the same as the cold-pressed 
drawing paper used for pencil sketching. 

First choose a negative that is full of detail 
and fairly “contrasty”; that is, one that has 
strong lights and shadows. Make from it a print 
on the paper in order to determine the proper 
amount of exposure; then make a second print 
and slightly overexpose it. That is the one to use. 
Develop it until the detail is visible and then 
transfer it immediately to the fixing bath. Fix it 
thoroughly and wash and dry it in the usual 
manner, in preparation for the next step. 
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Now pin the print to a drawing board 
and sketch over the picture with a me- 
dium-hard pencil—H to 2 H. Use the best 
technique, or “handling,” that you can 
command. Leave out all undesirable de- 
tails and accent parts of the scene exactly 
as if you were drawing direct from na- 
ture and attempting to make an artistic 
pencil sketch, In other words, try to for- 
get that you are working over a photo- 
graph. 

When the sketch is finished remove it 
from the board and immerse it in a 
solution of ten ounces of hot water, 
thirty grains of potassium iodide and 
three grains of iodine. Have boiling or 
very hot water when you mix the solution 
and allow it to cool before you use it. 

Let the print remain in the solution 
until the photographic image turns a 
blue-black. That will take from three to 
five minutes, according to the strength of 
the solution. The part of the image to 
watch is of course the part where there 
are no pencil marks. ‘ 

When the solution has done its work 
transfer the print to the regular hypo 
fixing bath and let it remain until the 
photographic image has entirely disap- 
peared; then you will have only a per- 
fectly clear white background with your 
pencil sketch on it. Let the sketch re- 
main in the fixing bath for half an 
hour. Then wash it again 
and dry it. 
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A MAY-DAY PARTY 


AY DAY—the ancient 
and charming holiday 
of England—is still 

celebrated with games and customs 
that originated in the Middle Ages. 
Even if you find it necessary to 
hold an indoor party on that day, 
you can still keep it a festival of 
the spring. Use flowers freely in decorating: tie 
a basket of blossoms to the door knob; have 
centrepieces of flowers on all the tables; swing 
dainty bouquets from the lights and hang them 
in the window. Send pretty invitations on which 
you have drawn little Maypoles, with streamers 
of colored. cords attached. Print on the cards 
verses Such as the following: 


THE MERRY MONTH OF MAY 


We shall meet to crown a queen, 
On the very first of May, 

And we hope that you'll be seen 
With us on that festive day. 





(At Marcaret Kino’s Home—3.30 p.m.) 


May Day, the gay day, 
Is on its way here; 
Meet us, to greet us, 
And bring us good cheer. 
May Day, the gay day, 
We'll crown queen of the year. 


(At Marcaret Kino’s Home—3.30 p.m.) 


Old-fashioned games are most in keeping with 
the holiday. Oranges and lemons is played like 
London Bridge, to the following song: 


Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clément’s. 
Here comes a candle to light you to bed; 
And here comes a chopper to chop off your head. 


It is quite possible to erect a Maypole indoors 
by setting up a pole in a Christmas-tree holder 
and painting it. Attach streamers of colored rib- 
bons or bunting to the top of the pole and crown 
them with a ribbon rosette or a bouquet of flow- 
ers. If the guests do not know how to wind a 
pole, they will enjoy learning. 

A queen should be chosen by secret vote early 
in the afternoon. Crown her with a wreath of 
flowers and lead her to the throne, previously 
decorated for the purpose. There let her hold 
court and bid her subjects perform such stunts 
as she may dictate. . 

Let the supper be a picnic supper even if you 
have to hold it indoors. Cover the table with 
spring flowers and, if you wish, set up a little 
Maypole in the middle, with streamers running 
to each plate. Cold chicken, sandwiches, lady fin- 
gers, ice cream, macaroons, crystallized popcorn 
and cocoa or lemonade make a good menu. 
more elaborate table, one in the Old English 
style, would consist of individual meat pies, tarts, 
plum pudding, fruit cakes, seed cakes, candies and 
fruit. You can make the supper more elaborate 
by devising flower favors and by serving the food 
in dishes made in the shape of large flowers. 

Friends who are ill or in hospital can be re- 
membered with dainty May baskets that your 
guests can make from crépe paper and wire that 
you provide. As an incentive to good work give 
prizes for the best. Then fill the baskets with 
flowers and close your afternoon’s fun with a 
visit to those who will enjoy the little gifts most. 
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THE CARE OF LAWN MOWERS 


HEN your lawn mower was new it was 

“properly adjusted” at the factory. The 

adjustment, however, is nearly always too 
tight for comfortable use. It is therefore advis- 
able to run a new mower with the factory ad- 
justment only until the edges of the bed knife 
and the reel knives have become free from paint. 
You should then readjust the mower by means 
of the adjusting screws, pushing the knives apart 
until they just fail to cut ordinary newspaper. 
That adjustment usually will cut grass if not 
paper. If, however, it does not cut the grass, you 
must bring the knives a little nearer together 
until they will just cut paper. 

In making the adjustment take more than or- 
dinary care. First, do not tighten either adjust- 
ing screw until you have loosened the other screw 
on the same side of the machine. Many side 
plates have been broken by tightening one ad- 
justing screw without loosening the other. Sec- 
ond, make the adjustment even; that is, so that 
the reel knives will pass over the bed knife 
evenly throughout their whole length. You can 
make certain of that either by observing the 
amount that you moved the adjusting screws, or 
by carefully watching the reel knives as they 
pass over the bed knife. Third, set the adjusting 
screws snug but without strain. Then, unless 
there is some undue strain, the adjustment will 
remain perfect during the rest of the season. 
Your neighbor’s lawn mower, which wakes you in 
the early morning because it is grinding its reel 
knives across the bed knife, not only makes an 
unnecessary amount of noise but pushes hard, 
cuts poorly and will soon wear out. A lawn 
mower that is noisy is not properly adjusted. 

The old machine that is “ready for the junk 
heap” you can probably put into good condition 
at small expense. If the bed knife has not been 
sprung or any of the reel knives wrenched out of 
position, you can make the necessary repairs at 
home. If either knife is much out of true you 
should send the machine to the factory or to a 
trustworthy repair man to be reground. It is best 
not to try to file a lawn mower unless you are 
very skillful, for it is almost impossible by that 
method to get all blades to “come true.” The 
adjustment of the knives of a reground machine 
should be as loose as possible. 

The necessity for regrinding is apparent when 
one reel knife does not cut or hits harder than 
the others and so causes a knock like that of a 
flat wheel on a railway car, or when the machine 
cuts, not near the ends of the knives, but in the 
middle, or vice versa. You can sometimes elimi- 
nate the last-mentioned fault by removing the 
bed knife (if it is screwed on) and scraping with 
a metal scraper or emery paper the rust, dirt and 
grass that has collected between the bed knife 
and the bed plate, especially if a screw has be- 
come loose. In replacing the bed knife take care 
to turn the screws as tight as possible. 

If the machine will cut only when the adjust- 
ment is so tight that it is hard to run, either the 
knives are dull or the bearings need taking up, or 
both. Before undertaking to do any sharpening 
loosen the knives so that they will turn freely. 
Then grasp the reel in the middle and lift up on 
it. If there is any up-and-down play, the bearings 
need attention. It is a simple matter to adjust 
any kind of bearings. Ball bearings are adjusted 
by means of a threaded cone, usually on the right 
side of the machine, that can be moved forward 
and back by first loosening a set screw or lock 
nut and turning the cone on the shaft. Some end 
play in the reel is desirable, for otherwise it 
would turn very hard. 

You can take up plain or roller bearings by 
loosening a set screw or lock nut and drawing the 
upper half of the bearing case closer to the lower 
half. Lock the adjustment when it is just tight 
enough to overcome the up-and-down play. The 
reel will then revolve freely. After you have 
adjusted the bearings set the knives properly. 
On an old machine never set the knives tight 
until you have tried the bearings, for it is inju- 
rious to a lawn mower to try to take up wear in 
Hae bearings by tightening the adjustment of the 

nives. 

If the machine is dull, you can sharpen it 
at home by setting the knives close together 
and applying to the bed knife a paste made of 
medium-grain emery powder and oil. Then re- 
move the wheels and change the driving gears so 
as to reverse the ratchet action and cause the reel 
to revolve backward. Then replace the wheels 
and push the machine along the floor or the 
Walk, or turn the wheel by means of a handle 
that is usually supplied with the machine. Stop 
occasionally and apply more paste. After fifteen 
or twenty minutes the knives will be sharp 
enough, Replace the gears and adjust the knives 
and you will find that the machine is ready to 
cut grass again. The grinding will also correct 
any minor defects in the alignment of the knives. 
a the machine skips or feels one-sided and 
jerky, it indicates either worn pawls or worn 
Pinions. You can replace either or both at a 
slight cost. Occasionally when heavy oil has been 
used or the gears have become clogged with dirt 
the pawls will be gummed and will not slide 
'reely into position. Before you condemn either 
the pawls or the pinions try the machine after you 
ave wiped off the pawls and cleaned the pinions. 






















H—Handle Brackets 
I—Gear Boxes 
K—Roller Brackets 








The main parts of a lawn mower 


If the pawl is a long round pin, it will usually 
wear out before the pinion, but if the pawl is of 
the flat type the pinion usually wears out first. 

Lack of oil and improper oiling cause many 
of the difficulties with lawn mowers. Lack of oil 
of course means excessive wear. Too much oil 
collects grass or dirt, which in time works into 
the bearings or the gears. One thorough oiling 
every time the machine is used is enough. 

Machines that have open oil holes should have 
a much lighter oil than those that have capped 
holes or oil cups. Never use an oil heavier than 
the so-called “light oil.” 

By carefully observing the seven following 
rules you can expect your lawn mower, if it is 
of medium quality or better, to last for twenty 
years at an average yearly cost of fifty cents for 
upkeep. 

1. Keep the lawn free from materials that are 
injurious to lawn mowers. 

2. Keep the knives adjusted as loosely as 
possible. 

3. Never adjust the knives until you are sure 
the bearings are properly adjusted. 

4. Use a good light oil. 

5. Take off the wheels three times in a season 
and clean the grass and dirt out of the gears. 

6. Sharpen the knives by reversing the action 
of the reel and using emery and oil paste once a 
season. 

7. Every five years, if necessary, have the ma- 
chine reground. 
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A MATTER OF JUSTICE TO YOUR 
DAUGHTER 


NE of the most pathetic situations of mar- 
ried life is that of the young wife strug- 
gling with the problems of home making 

for which she has had no previous training. With 
only her enthusiasm to guide her she finds herself 
with the responsibilities of housekeeper, home 
maker and wife and with little knowledge how to 
bear them. 

In justice to her future a girl should be as 
carefully prepared for her duties as a boy is pre- 
pared for his future as a man and a burden 
bearer. From the age of twelve, if not even ear- 
lier, certain little home duties should be allotted 
to her as her share of the general responsibilities, 
and she should not be permitted to shirk them. 
If her excuse is that she will be late for school, 
let her be late for school that one morning and 
point out to her that she must plan her time the 
next morning so that she will not be late. 

The work itself should be occasionally in- 
spected and, if it is found to have fallen short of 
her ability to meet a reasonable standard of ex- 
cellence, the fact that she has not done her best 
should be made clear to her in a sympathetic and 
motherly talk. 

Few women have an adequate appreciation of 
the value of time, and some pains should be 
taken to teach it. Remain with your daughter 
during the performance of her duty for three or 
four consecutive mornings, where both of you 
can see the clock, and make note of the time that 
she takes to do her work. 

The first morning she will be full of enthusiasm 
and will hurry to see how quickly she can com- 
plete her task. The second morning some of the 
novelty will have worn off, and the task will 
appear more as a task. The third morning will 
afford the real test, for then the girl will know 
how much time the task needs and will clearly 
understand what her share of responsibility is. 

She will then have learned two important les- 
sons: that the day is divided into hours and min- 
utes that move on and are lost forever, some of 
which belong to play and others to work, and 
that she is not an idler in the home but is helping 
to keep it in order by doing her share of the work 
in the time that she gives to it every morning. 

Of course, as the girl grows older her duties 
should be increased, although never to the point 
of being irksome, but always with the object of 


training her for a home of her own. The girl who 
has borne those small responsibilities from her 
early years will have formed the habit of sharing 
in the home making and will “feel lost” without 
it. She will assume larger duties naturally and 
cheerfully, and that in itself will be of great 
value to the mother who, as the years pass and 
the little girl grows up, will find many of her 
own cares assumed by a helpmeet trained in her 
own methods. 

It is a mistake to postpone the training in 
household duties to the age of seventeen or eight- 
een years. To expect a young girl to begin to 
assume responsibilities after her tastes and habits 
have been partly formed is unfair to her, and the 
effort to curtail her freedom will inevitably cause 
friction between mother and daughter and may 
even lead to serious estrangement. 
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BRINGING THE GARDEN TO 
THE INVALID 


HERE are few gifts that would please the 
garden-loving invalid more than a mobile 
flower box built as indicated in the figure. 
It will bring the garden to her very lap and will 
give her an opportunity to go through all the 
pleasant acts of tending the growing plants with- 
out unduly taxing her strength. 
It is merely a flower box on rollers or casters 
with a framework high enough to bring the box 
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The frame should be made 
so that the drip pan under 
the box will clear the lap of 
@ person seated in a chair 





across the lap of the invalid as she sits in her 
chair. A convenient size for the box is four feet 
long by one foot wide and eight or ten inches 
deep. In the bottom there should be several 
small holes to allow the excess water to escape 
into a shallow zinc drip pan suspended just 
under the bottom of the box. 

If made of cypress, such a box will last for 
years. It can be kept on the piazza or indoors in 
a sunny corner of the house. Ferns, sweet-smell- 
ing geraniums, forget-me-nots, begonias, fuchsias 
and heliotrope are some of the plants that thrive 
in the conditions that the box affords. 
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MARKETING 
XI. Federated Codperative Marketing 


HE growth of modern marketing has fol- 

lowed the steamship, the railway and the 

cold-storage warehouse until the world is 
knit together into one great trade fabric that 
trembles to every outlying produce-gathering 
point whenever anything happens to disturb the 
ordinary course of events. A rain in Australia 
coming just at a time when disaster appears to be 
sure to overtake the Southern wheat crop may be 
reflected in Liverpool and Chicago by a drop of 
several cents a bushel in the amount buyers are 
willing to bid for grain required for future mill- 
ing purposes. Or a marked period of business 
depression may so affect the pocketbooks of the 





consumers that prices of live stock on the hoof 
go into a long-continued decline. 

Those are conditions over which the individual 
producer has no control, nor does his local codp- 
erative association help him in the least. When 
his product is ready for market he must sell, 
even if he believes that by selling he is losing 
money. 

Federated codperation is an attempt on the 
part of the producer to combine the power of his 
local coéperative associations for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself whatever advantage in 
marketing a large volume of produce, whether 
offered or withheld, may give. 

It is best illustrated by the fruit growers’ asso- 
ciations of the Far West and of the South. First, 
years ago, there were the local, individual grow- 
ers, without any certain market and far removed 
from the consumer. In order to get away from 
the necessity of selling to local buyers they 
formed local codperative associations, only to 
find when they had done it that the local buyer 
merely changed his place of business from the 
farmer’s orchard to the railway track, with the 
same unsatisfactory results as of old. 

If the local association attempted to ship its 
fruit to the Eastern market, freight rates ate up 
the prices received, the commission houses charged 
large commissions for handling and selling, and 
claims for damage or decay, even to the entire 
loss of the shipment, often left the local associa- 
tion with no returns whatever and a freight bill 
to pay besides. 

The situation led to the organization of fruit 
growers’ federations—local associations organ- 
ized into sales agencies for the particular purpose 
of following the product from the local station to 
the consumer market. 

The associations were made up, not of indi- 
viduals, but of the scattered local associations of 
growers. They raised capital to finance their 
business, they established sales agencies in the 
leading markets of the East, they even built re- 
frigerator cars of their own, in order that ship- 
ments might not be at the mercy of any outside 
business power or circumstance. So far-reaching 
is their control over the fruit grown by the 
farmer that in many instances the local store- 
keeper buys in car lots direct from the federation. 
And as the federation is merely another term for 
a large group of farmers, the farmer in Cali- 
fornia or in Florida is, in effect, laying down his 
own oranges at the door of your local grocer. 

That is bringing the producer and the con- 
sumer together by the most direct possible route 
and, since it may be assumed that the producer 
is anxious to make all he can, with as little waste 
as possible along the road. 

The success of the fruit-shipping associations, 
which has now continued for more than a quarter 
of a century, is measured by the growth and sta- 
bility of the fruit-growing industry of the Far 
West and of Florida. Profits to the federation 
are not the object sought. Every such association 
—for there are several of them, one or more for 
each separate kind of produce—aims at making 
a profit, not for itself, but for the local associa- 
tions, made up of actual growers, that are mem- 
bers of it. So in the end the farmer gets all his 
product brings on the consuming market, less the 
costs of handling. 

Other kinds of producers have taken up the 
idea and have applied it to their own peculiar 
terminal marketing problems. The live -stock 
grower finds his terminal market at the packing 
centres; the grain growers are attempting to es- 
tablish direct connections with the great milling 
companies, the cotton growers with the factories, 
the butter and milk producers with the consum- 
ing markets, the potato growers with the retail 
trade in the consuming areas. 

It is not likely that any plan of federated 
codperative marketing will greatly change the 
actual routes by which products move from the 
farm to the table of the consumer. What is actu- 
ally happening is that the farmers of the nation 
are making an effort to acquire for themselves 
whatever equipment they may happen to need in 
order to market their grain to the miller or in 
Europe. They are providing themselves with ter- 
minal commission houses at the packing centres. 
They are making trade connections, leasing stor- 
age space, doing whatever is necessary to become 
real wholesale dealers. 

The ultimate success or failure of the move- 
ment depends almost entirely on whether or not 
the various undertakings are carefully planned 
and well managed. If the farmer cannot deliver 
his wheat to the miller at less cost than the price 
at which the private dealer can deliver it, or if 
the federated creameries cannot place a tub of 
butter in New York or in Boston with better mar- 
gins of profit than the private commission house, 
then those undertakings will fail. If the farmer 
can build and so manage his own marketing ma- 
chinery that he can serve the consumer more 
efficiently and at less cost than the existing 
wholesale system of merchandising can do it, 
then both he and the consumer—in other words 
the whole nation—will benefit. The chances are 
that the well-managed coéperative wholesale plan 
will prosper, that the efficient private wholesale 
business house will also prosper, and that, in- 
stead of destroying each other, they will be a 
spur to each other’s efficiency, each alike neces- 
sary to the well-being of the nation. 
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SOUND TENNIS FOR 
BEGINNERS 
Tactics in Singles 
Y[ been ago tennis players were all ad- 


herents of the base-line game, and the 

rallies were long, such as we often see 
in women’s tournaments. When the possibilities 
and advantages of the net game began to be 
understood four out of every five players be- 
came net players, or volleyers. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF PLAY AT THE NET 


It would seem as if a steady base-line player 
would defeat a net player, since a well-placed 
shot easily passes the man at the net and is a 
sure point, and a lob is often very effective; 
moreover, constant rushing to the net is a great 
strain on a player, and the volleyer generally 
has less time to prepare for his shot than the 
base-line player has. It has been proved, how- 
ever, that the base-line player makes a perfect 
passing shot much less than half of the time. 

The advantages of the net game are many. 
When volleying you give your opponent less 
time to get into position and you have a greater 
command of his court, which causes him to 
cover more territory and gives him less time in 
which to do it. Psychology is an element in 
tennis as well as in other things in life. Rush- 
ing to the net often disturbs the equilibrium 
of an opponent enoygh so that you can kill 
his return. Experienced players are used to the 
rushing game, but taking the net at a critical 
moment will often disturb the best player. 

The general position for the net game is about 
ten feet from the net, though it varies with 
different opponents. Some of the best players 
get as close to the net as possible; others get 
farther away. 

As a rule the position for the base-line game 
is just behind the middle of the base line, though 
with that as a base the actual position must be 
varied to meet different opponents. You must 
find out whether your opponent has length to 
his drives or whether they are short, and then 
you must play accordingly. 


THE ALL-ROUND GAME 


The old base-line game continued until the 
values of the net game were discovered; now 
the net game is in turn giving way to the 
all-round game, a combination of the net and 
the base-line play, now recognized as the best 
game to use. But it is hard to know just what 
the right combination is—when to play net 
and when to play back. In the first place, 
it takes much practice to know what to do in 
certain situations. The object is to get your 
opponent out of position, to lob to the back 
court or to place the ball so that your op- 
ponent-has to return from behind the base line; 
then is the time to take the net, the moment 
you see your shot working. It is foolish to take 
the net when your opponent has an easy shot. 
Again, no player volleys as well one day as 
another; so play net as much as possible when 
you are playing well and play back at other 
times. Always in taking the net your position 
should be at the centre of the angle of return, 
as described in the diagram. In following up 
a centre-court shot you should take the middle 
of the net; and again, in following up a stroke to 
the left near the side line you should go to the 


left of centre; likewise in following up a stroke: 


near the right side line play to the right of 
centre. It is now regarded as sound play to fol- 
low up a centre-court shot rather than a shot to 
either court, for it takes the fullest advantage of 
the narrower angle of return. The value of being 
at the centre of the angle of return applies 
equally to back-court play, also in receiving a 
service. You should stand virtually at the centre 
of the angle of return from the server. 

When in doubt take the net. If you are out of 
position and can’t get back, rush to the net. 
One interesting development in good modern 
play is the increasing use of variation in length. 
To follow a deep, well-topped drive to the base 
line by a short soft shot just over the net is to 
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The ball served at A strikes at A’ and is returned from O. The centre of the angle of return 
would be at M, and the distance necessary to cover is from B to B'. The ball served at Y hits 
at Y' and is returned from C. The centre of the angle of return would be at N and the dis- 
tance necessary to cover from X to X'. When your opponent returns the ball from C you have 
three feet more to cover at the net than when he returns it from O. That shows the value of 
centring your service, and the principle applies to a great many shots other than the service, 


get your opponent into trouble. It is a play that 
champions use. 
SERVING 


As a general rule the server should stand near 
the centre line extended, as he is then in good 
position for a return and can get to the net more 
quickly, since that is the nearest point to the centre 
of it. The nearer to the net a player stands the 
greater command he has of his opponent’s service 
court and the more quickly the ball gets to his 
opponent, which gives him less time to get into 
position. Nevertheless, a player should be able 
to serve from any position, for when a man is 
getting your service it is well to change your 
position, perhaps to the extreme side, then to 
a point halfway. To be obliged to receive the 
ball from several different angles often bothers 
a player. Watch where your opponent stands 
and serve to the most unprotected spot. If you 
discover that a man has a weak backhand, and 
the majority of players do have it, drive away 
at that, but not too much; don’t give him too 
much practice or his backhand will become 
good; serve to his forehand when he is expect- 
ing you to serve to his backhand. A change of 
speed is sometimes effective. Serve an easy one 
when he is expecting a hard one. Few men have 
more than one service that they can use con- 
sistently, and it is far better to be master of 
one service than to be half master of two. Yet 
when a player can control two good services 
his stock is increased, and he has a great ad- 
vantage over the average player. Don’t, how- 
ever, try to learn a second service until you have 
mastered one. 

In receiving the service always stand approx- 
imately at the centre of the angle of return. Al- 
ways watch where the server stands and take 
your position accordingly. After the first ball or 
two you will know whether you can stand inside 
the base line or will have to stand behind it. For 
most serves the position should be back of the 
base line. 


RETURNING THE SERVICE 


In returning the service there are three general 
shots that you can make (supposing that your 
opponent has taken the net on his serve)—the 
cross-court, the side-line and the lob. It is very 
hard to lob a man’s first service, especially if 
there is much cut on the ball. The side-line 
shot if well placed is a sure point, but there 
are two things against it: first, the net is five 
inches or so higher where the side-line shot 
passes than at the centre, near which the 
cross-court shot passes; and, second, there is 
less court space in which to place the ball. A 
cross-court shot passes over the net at the lowest 
point, and, played with a lift, or top on the 
ball, it causes a drop that makes it difficult for 
the opponent to return if he is at the net. Do 
not play one stroke all the time, for your op- 
ponent will soon be looking for it, but use 
variety. On receiving a cut service, such as 
the reverse American, return it with a firm, 
hard stroke that takes off the cut; an easy 
return will allow the cut to work and will nearly 
always be a pop-up or go to one side. When 
your opponent is playing a base-line game after 
his serve the ordinary play would be a cross- 
court shot or a stroke of good length that 
causes him to return from behind the base 
line and thus enables you to take the net. 

Perhaps more men fail in receiving the serv- 
ice than in any other one part of the game. A 
great many players strike the ball too hard; 
but the return should be a placement shot rather 
than one designed to kill it. Never run round 
a service, but play it on the hand to which it 
naturally comes. 

After you have returned any stroke get into 
position at once; don’t wait to see the effect of 
your shot, or your opponent will have you racing 
about the court and soon out of breath. Play 
the easy shots with special care. Many and 
many a time you will see a player fail on a 
simple shot because he was careless and loosened 


his grip. Remember that an easy shot is of 
more importance than a hard one, since it 
should be a sure point. Usually when a man is 
rushing to get into position drive the ball be- 
hind him, but not always, for he will soon be 
looking for it. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE BALL 


A fundamental thing is to keep your eye on 
the ball but to keep your eye on your opponent 
too. You must watch his every action, and out- 
guess him. Learn to anticipate, to know where he 
is going to hit the ball. Always fight until the 
last point and never give up; any little thing 
may turn the tables. Never ease up in tennis; 
play hard every minute; and in practice, when 
you don’t feel like playing, stop. Many a match 
has been lost by a player’s easing up for a mo- 
ment after thinking he had the match won. When 
a player eases up it gives his opponent heart and 
confidence; he thinks his adversary is weaken- 
ing; and after you have eased up it is almost 
impossible to play your best game again during 
that match. The same is true when a player loses 
his temper. It is impossible for a man in that 
condition to play his best game. Once in the 
finals for a state championship a man was play- 
ing an excellent net game and had two sets and 
needed but one game to win the third set when he 
lost his temper, the game, then the set, and 
finally the match. 


IMPORTANT THINGS TO REMEMBER 


Keep your eye on the ball until the impact. 
Hit the ball near the centre of your racket. 
Step into the ball at every stroke. 

Get placement first, then speed. 

Keep in position. 

Follow through with every stroke. 

Play for the future rather than the present; 
get your strokes before you try to win points. 

In practice, play your weak strokes, but in 
tournaments use your strongest ones. 

Practice against a wall, as that is one of the 
very best ways to learn your strokes. 

Practice anticipation; try to know where the 
ball is coming. 

Play with men who are better than you are. 

Watch the play of better men. 

Think of nothing but tennis while you are 
playing. 

Get your first service in—if not hard, then 
as hard as you can; but get it in. 

Keep the net at the proper’ height. 

* Feel the ball on your racket. 

Stop playing before you get tired of it. 

After a poor shot, think. Find out whether you 
were out of position or what else the trouble 
was, and try to correct it the next time. 

After each stroke get the racket back to 
position in front of your body with the throat 
resting in your left hand; then you are ready 
for either a forehand or a backhand stroke. 

Always have a firm grip on the racket at 
the moment of impact. 


THIRTEEN DON’TS 


Don’t lose your temper; good tennis requires 
a clear mind. 

Don’t make doubles into the net, but get 
them over anyway. 

Don’t ease up, even for a second, if you want 
to win. 

Don’t play when you are not in condition to 
play hard. 

Don’t stand and watch your shot, but get 
into position at once for the return. 

Don’t try to kill every ball; rather place a 
few shots and wait till you are in a good posi- 
tion to kill. 

While at the net don’t smash every ball hard, 
especially when you are practicing, but first 
learn to place your shots. 

Don’t play on or very near the service line, 
for you will then generally be out of position 
for any shot. 








Don’t throw your racket, for it gives people 
a bad opinion of your disposition and disturbs 
your own mental equilibrium. 

Don’t serve without knowing the spot where 
you wish to place the ball. 

Don’t bother too much with chop strokes 
until you are a good player. 

Don’t fool on the tennis court, or you will 
play a fool game. 

Don’t loosen your grip for any stroke; it is 
better not to play a stop volley at all. 
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PITCHING A CURVE BALL 


The demand for the reprints of the Boys’ Page 
article on Pitching a Curve Ball continues to be 
large. The pictures are clear and the text simple- 
taken together they furnish just the information 
about pitching curves that every boy wants. The 
Editor of the Boys’ Page can still furnish copies 
at five cents each, 
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HOW TO PREPARE AN ADDRESS 


ANY a person dodges a gathering simply 
because he knows that as a member of a 
responsible organization he will be called 

upon and expected to make an address. To dodge 
anything is to acknowledge defeat, whereas to 
meet a situation is an important step toward 
success, 

The person who “gets out of making a speech” 
lessens his own self-respect and self-confidence; 
but if he makes a determined effort to be ready 
for the occasion when he may be called upon to 
give “a brief address,” he not only educates him- 
self in poise and general information but in time 
gains recognition as the “ready speaker” that 
will make him known either in the business or 
in the social world. 

To prepare for an address is simple if it is 
done systematically. Here are some suggestions 
from a person who, by following them, won a 
leading place in a contest over seventy others 
who tried for the honor of making an address: 

1. Jot down at random your personal opinion 
on the subject, for it prevents your talk from 
being stereotyped and gives it personality. There- 
fore, be sure to do that before you get impres- 
sions either from persons or from reading matter. 

2. Determine how long the address should be. 

3. Decide upon the general way in which you 
will express yourseli—whether you will be for- 
mal (in which case you must omit slang), semi- 
humorous or brief and businesslike. Whatever 
style you choose, try to present the most hopeful 
and constructive facts. 

4. If you lack ideas or information, read 
enough “to set you going” by consulting at the 
public library such of the following books as you 
think are likely to help you: encyclopedias, some 
yearbook or almanac, government bulletins, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature (which 
gives references, both under the name of the sub- 
ject and under the names of authors of magazine 
articles in leading publications, both current and 
past) and such special books on the subject as 
either the card catalogue or the librarian may 
suggest. 

5. After you have got all the ideas on the 
subject that you can, outline your speech simply 
in this form: 

Introduction: One sentence is enough for that. 

Body: Under that heading should come a par- 
agraph for each phase of the subject. A single 
word to suggest the logical order of treatment 1s 
enough. , 

Conclusion: In some cases a single sentence 1s 
sufficient; other cases need a brief summing up 
in a few forceful words. 

6. Study the address and then copy the out- 
line of it in large legible writing or in typewriting 
upon a card small enough to hold in the palm of 
the hand. If your speech is not perfectly memo- 
rized, or if stage fright makes you forgetful, the 
card will keep your remarks in the logical order 
that makes them most interesting; and, although 
you may not say them exactly as you wrote 
them, you will be more likely to just because you 
have carefully prepared them and have notes tlt 

remind you. 
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This Catalogue 
Is Yours Free 


It shows everything for the out of doors, every- 

thing used in all kinds of sport and athletics, 

everything of standard quality at a very big sav- 

ing. Write for this catalogue and compare prices. 

hn may as well save money on everything you 
uy. 


This catalogue shows all kinds of fishing rods 
reels, guaranteed, tested casting lines at a third 
less than elsewhere, all kinds of camp equipment 
and clothes for the out of doors, base sup- 
plies and uniforms. Everything guaranteed sat- 
sfactory or your money back, 

Write today for this catalogue of Sporting 

and Athletic Goods—and just compare prices 
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If interested in Radio, write for free 
| copy of a Crosley Catalog. In it are 
helpful suggestions as to selection of 
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DEFICIENT THYROID SECRETION 
Wires physicians discovered some thirty 


years or more ago that two diseases, one 

in children and the other in adults, were 
owing to a defect in the thyroid gland and were 
curable by feeding them with the raw thyroid of 
animals or an extract made from it few persons 
suspected that there was a host of other troubles, 
less conspicuous but scarcely less disabling, of 
the same general kind. The two well-marked dis- 
eases are myxedema and cretinism; they are 
really the same, but one occurs in adults, and the 
other occurs in infants or young children. 

Myxedema has as its prominent symptoms 
puffiness of the face, hands and other parts of 
the body and sluggishness of mind. Cretinism is 
a form of idio¢ty with stunted growth and general 
dropsical swelling. The less pronounced condition 
of hypothyroidism, as this deficiency of secretion 
is called, is marked by a great variety of symp- 
toms, by no means all of which are present in 
any given instance. 

One of the most constant symptoms in the 
matter of congenital deficiency is stunted or slow 
growth with usually an increase of flesh, so 
that the child may weigh as much as his 
fellows of the same age and yet be much under- 
sized. The head may be too long, or it may 
be round. The features are likely to appear 
coarse because of the swelling of the lips and 
the eyelids, and the nose is often saddle-shaped. 
The teeth are usually somewhat irregular; the 
tongue is thick. The nails are thin and flat, 
and the white semilunes may be absent. The 
skin is dry and scaly, and there may be slight 
puffiness. The eyebrows are thin, and in males 
the beard comes out late and is not heavy. The 
temperature is often below normal, and the pulse 
is slow. The mind is sluggish; the memory is 
poor, and the disposition is likely to be irritable. 

All of the symptoms are not necessarily pres- 
ent in every instance, but the occurrence of sev- 
eral of them together is sufficient to arouse the 
suspicion of the physician. If the diagnosis is 
definitely made, the accepted treatment is to give 
one of the many forms of thyroid extracts or so- 
called nucleoproteins, but that must be done by 
the doctor alone, for thyroid extract may do 
much harm if given either in too large doses or 
for too long a time. 
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COCKNEY AND EMPRESS 
T tetoes is a line in that ever lovely and 


beloved love song, Kathleen Mavourneen, 

that was written, oddly enough, from an 
impulse rather of mischief than of sentiment— 
as a test indeed to trip cockney tongues with its 
alliterative h’s: “The horn of the hunter is 
heard on the hill.” The author has admitted 
her inward amusement as she thought how often 
it would be melodiously warbled: “The ’orn of 
the ’unter is ’eard on the ’ill.” 

Perhaps the last person you would naturally 
expect to rival such a cockney utterance would 
be an empress; but French tongues rather in- 
cline to slur English h’s, and the distinguished 
composer, Dame Ethel Smyth, in some recent 
reminiscences of her imperial friend and neigh- 
bor, the Empress Eugénie, relates that the em- 
press on the occasion of a meet on the grounds 
of Farnborough Hill, her English estate, after 
first graciously requesting the gentlemen, who 
had uncovered as she appeared on the terrace, 
to “put on your ’ats; I pray you put on your 
’ats,” proceeded to remark interestedly to the 
master of the harriers: 

“T ’ope the ’ounds will find the ’are near the 
’ouse.” 

Still funnier was another kindred slip—and if 
the first reminds us of a British test sentence 
the second recalls this prize specimen: “It’s 
not the ’unting as ’urts the ’orses’ ’oofs—it’s the 
’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard ’ighway.” 

“The empress,” records Dame Ethel, “was 
driving me back to our home, the entrance to 
which was extremely awkward. As her coachman 
was not the soberest of men, one of the hind 
wheels caught the gatepost, and an accident 
was narrowly avoided. Pulling up, he exclaimed 
that the ’orses were pulling very ’ard. The em- 
press’s angry rejoinder was: 

“ ‘It’s not the ’orses pulling ’ard; it’s you that 
always forget the be’ind of the carriage.’ ” 
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“ior 6 ‘Years Use 


Alan Kirk's experience is typical of what all 
boys and men say who ride on Vitalic Bicycle 
Tires. But it’s the sort of evidence that counts 
most with the buyers of tires—and it is proof 
of the wearing, lasting qualities that are put 
into all Vitalics. 
For real endurance, freedom from punctures, 
for the things a bicycle rider wants most from 
his tires, there is nothing to equal Vitalics. 
And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver 
Johnson and others insist on Vitalics as stand- 
ard equipment for their finest bicycles, is there 
any wonder boys for years have preferred 
them. Thousands of boys have proved for 
themselves the truth of the slogan “Tougher . 


than Elephant Hide.” 
Continental Rubber Works 
1970 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 
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5-Passenger Sedan 5860 F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


The All-Year Car for Every Family 


Chevrolet is leading in the great 
shift of public demand to closed 
cars because this company has 
the world’s largest facilities for 
manufacturing high-grade closed 
bodies and is therefore able to 
offer sedans, coupes and sedan- 
ottes at prices within easy reach 
of the average American family. 


Six large body plants adjoining 
Chevrolet assembly plants en- 


able Chevrolet dealers to make 
prompt deliveries of the much 
wanted closed cars. 


As soon as you realize that your 
transportation requirements de- 
mand the year’round, all weather 
closed car, see Chevrolet first and 
learn how fully we can meet your 
requirements at the lowest cost 


obtainable in a modern, high- © 


grade closed automobile. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Two Passenger Roadster . . $510 


Five Passenger Touring . . . 525 
Two Passenger Utility Coupe . 680 
Four Passenger Sedanette . . 850 
Five Passenger Sedan . . . 860 
Light Delivery . . . « + 510 


» All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Chevrolet Dealers and service 
stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high grade dealers only, for 
territory not adequately covered. 
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